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wrath 



Wrath proves not to be an Israeli preserve, as angry Arab ministers meet in Cairo and the death toll mounts in Lebanon, writes Khaled Dawoud 


Sure progress 

IN THE run-up to the Sec- 
ond National Conference on 
Egyptian Women to be held 
on 21 April. Mrs Suzanne 
Mubarak said that progress 
is slow but sure m over- 
coming obstacles to wom- 
en's development. . 

Speaking to Magda 
Mehauna. Mrs Mubarak, 
who will chair the forth- 
coming conference, said, 
“As the 2 1st century ap- 
proaches. women are. be- 
coming more aware of then- 
rights and duties.'' 

Looking at the efforts ex- 
erted since the First Confer- 
ence on Egyptian Women in 
1994. Mrs Mubarak under- 
lined advances in the areas 
of women's literacy pro- 
grammes, health and social 
care services, and economic 
empowerement projects. 
She affirmed that such en- 
deavours are simultaneously 
carried out in rural and ur- 
ban areas. 

Commenting on foe plan 
of the Second Conference, 
Mrs Mubarak said, “I be- 
lieve that it will simply take 
stock of what has been done 
and look ahead to giving 
women's development a fur- 
ther boost in our country.” 

Erez meeting 

PALESTINIAN leader Yas- 
ser Arafat and Israeli Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres are 
scheduled to meet today at 
Erez, the northern crossing 
point between Israel and the 
Gaza Strip. The talks, foe 
first since the peace process 
was set back by a series of] 
suicide bombings inside Is- 
rael in February, were ex- 
pected to focus on Israel's 
closure of the Palestinian 
territories. The blockade has 
prevented 60,000 Pair 
estinians from going to their 
jobs in Israel. 

Arafat will also discuss 
the delayed Israeli army re- 
deployment in foe West 
Bank town of Hebron, 
w hich was due to haw tak- 
en place at foe end. of! 
March. Palestinian sources 
said talks on foe final status 
of the Palestinian territories, 
scheduled to start on 4 
May. would also be on the 
agenda. 
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As Israeli warplanes and artillery continued to pound 
southern Lebanon yesterday, rocketing yet another Leb- 
anese ambulance, killing two people and wounding 17 
others, foe Grapes of Wrath, code name t or Israel's 
biggest military operation against Lebanon since 1993, 
seemed on apt description for foe sense of outrage that 
has overwhelmed foe Arab world since the operation be- 
gan on 1 1 April 

Foreign Minister Amr Moussa, opening yesterday's 
one-day emergency session of foe Arab League Council, 
labelled foe meeting “foe session of Arab wrath”. “The 
significance of this meeting lies in the message it de- 
livers. expressing the degree of anger we feel towards Is- 
rael's Grapes of Wrath. This is the session of [Arab] 
wrath.” he said. 

Echoing Moussa. Syrian Foreign Minister Farouk AI- . 
Sharaa, talking foreportereaACTtBcm«rting.-said : thc-"- 
emergency session was significant in having revealed “a 
new Arab awareness of Israel's aggressive, rather than 
peaceful intentions". Arab countries, which hod pre- 
viously emphasised Israel's alleged peaceful intentions, 
were now coming to the view that “Israel does not want 
peace ” A 1 -Sharaa said. “This is an important message." 
be added. 

At foe end of their session, Arab foreign ministers is- 
sued a communique condemning Israeli aggression 
against Lebanon as “a dangerous threat to world peace 
and security and to the peace process in foe region”. It 
called on die international community and foe UN Secur- 
ity Council to take appropriate measures to halt foe Israe^ 
li aggression, and to implement Security Council Resolu- 
tion 425, calling for Israeli withdrawal from the so-called 
security zone in southern Lebanon. 

Declaring their “solidarity” with the Lebanese people 
and support for “their legitimate right to resist the oc- 
cupation of their territories”, the Arab foreign ministers 
pledged "full support” to Lebanon, including financial as- 
sistance. Lebanese Foreign Minister Farouk Bouez de- 


clined, however, to tell reporters following the meeting 
whether a specific sum had been promised. 

The meeting asked the Arab League Secretary- 
General, Esmat Abdel-Meguid. to make all foe necessary 
contacts with concerned parties in order “to bring an im- 
mediate halt to foe [Israeli] aggression”. However, ao 
Arab delegate, who preferred to remain anonymous, told 
Al-Ahram Weekly that the ministers bad discarded the 
idea of forming' a trilateral committee that would be 
charged with touring major world capitals to explain the 
Arab position. 

While the Arab League Council was silent regarding 
two ceasefire plans suggested by the US and France, 
Bouez declared that foe US plan needed “radical amend- 
ments" before it was acceptable to Lebanon. Failing 
this, he said, "accepting the American initiative would 
mean ^accepting foeJsracIi'tJCititpatioti -of southern Leb- 
anon". 

Lebanese Prime Minister Rafik AJ-Hariri struck a soft- 
er tone, however. Criticising foe American plan on foe 
grounds that it ignores previous UN demands for Israeli 
withdrawal from southern Lebanon, Hariri nevertheless 
affirmed that this did not mean his government rejected 
the plan. “We didn't dismiss either the American or the 
French plan. We hope to see America and France coop- 
erate together to make a joint proposal,” Hariri told a 
news conference in London yesterday, after an hour-long 
meeting with British Prime Minister John Major. 

The seven-point US plan would ban Hezbollah from 
la onching attacks on Israel's northern border region and 
on soldiers in foe occupied “security zone” in southern 
. Lebanon. Hezbollah would also be barred from operating 
from civilian villages in southern Lebanon. International 
monitoring and guarantees would be established to en- 
sure that foe agreement was respected. In exchange, Is- 
rael would stop hitting Lebanese towns and villages and 
begin negotiations for a withdrawal from foe occupied 
border zone. The plan goes much further than an un- 


written 1993 US-brokered accord under which Hezbollah 
and Israel agreed not to target civilian areas on either 
side of foe Lebanese border. 

While Hezbollah declared its full rejection of the 
American plan, describing it as an Israeli dictate, the US 
ambassador to Israel. Martin lndyk, said foe Lebanese 
and Syrian governments were giving "serious considera- 
tion" to the plan. 

US President Bill Clinton, under mounting criticism 
for supporting Israel’s offensive, said m Tokyo that 
Washington was doing everything in its power to end foe 
fighting, although he blamed Hezbollah for foe week's 
events. Secretary of State Warren Christopher “has spent 
an enormous amount of time on this issue in the last few 
days.” Clinton said. “It is important that we do every- 
thing we can to bring on end to foe violence.” .. 

“Israeli Prime MmisterShimon Peres, facing general 
elections on 29 May. insisted yesterday that his govern- 
ment would not be pushed into a hasty truce. "Israel 
wants a solution that involves written guarantees that 
Hezbollah attacks will end," he said. “This is not a ques- 
tion of one day or several days." 

French diplomatic efforts continued as well with For- 
eign Minister Herve de Charette arriving back in Israel 
from Lebanon on a quest for an "immediate ceasefire". 
De Charette is extending his mission to the region, orig- 
inally scheduled for three days. After talks with Israeli 
Foreign Minister Ehud Barak, foe French foreign min- 
ister left for Cairo yesterday evening for talks with Egyp- 
tian officials. He was scheduled to meet with the foreign 
ministers of Egypt. Saudi Arabia, Syria and Lebanon at 
the offices of the Egyptian Foreign Ministry lata yes- 
terday. 

Earlier, in Beirut, de Charette said France was pro- 
posing to Israel. Lebanon and Syria that foe three nations 
put down in writing a strengthened version of the 1993 
verbal understanding between Israel and Hezbollah that 
both should refrain from hitting civilian targets. 


“It is necessary to return to foe arrangements of 1993 
and give them more force and more precision,” de Char- 
ette told reporters. “France has, therefore, made a pro- 
posal to the three countries, inspired by this idea... We 
wont this to be a written text approved by both sides. 
This written text must permit foe fixing of rules in a pre- 
cise and clear manner. It must put foe civilian inhabitants 
on both sides of the frontier under protection.” 

Iran signalled support for the French diplomatic drive, 
dismissing foe US initiative as “negative”. Mohamed Ka- 
zem Khawansari, Iran's deputy foreign minister, told a 
news conference in Damascus: “The people of the region 
trust the French drive over the American stance, which is 
regrettably negative towards foe demands of the Leb- 
anese people and government” 

In southern Lebanon yesterday, Israeli warplanes and 
helicopter gunships launched 50 air raids east of foe port 
of Tyre and artillery gunners hammered foe region at a 
rate of 20 shells a minute. 

And, in the third such attack since foe eruption of foe 
fighting, helicopters rocketed a Hezbollah ambulance in 
the southern town of Nabatiyeh, wounding three people, 
Lebanese police said. Yesterday's casualties brought foe 
toll of dead and injured since foe fighting began last 
Thursday to 48 killed and 185 wounded, mostly Leb- 
anese civilians, according to foe Associated Press. Opera- 
tion Grapes of Wrath has also forced hundreds of thou- 
sands of Lebanese to flee their homes in foe south and 
caused an estimated SI 00 million worth of damage. 

Undeterred by foe relentless Israeli attacks, Hezbollah 
fired 20 rockets across foe border into northern Israel, ac- 
cording to UN peacekeepers. Hezbollah’s defiant leader. 
Sheikh Hassan Nasrallah, pledged to keep up the attacks 
until Israel halts its military campaign. 

Some salvos crashed into northern Israel, others hit an Is- 
raeli-occupied border enclave in South Lebanon. One rock- 
et hit me Israeli town of Kiryat Sbemona, where a man was 
injured and several cars and homes were damaged 


Israel’s morbid peace 

The Israeli offensive against Lebanon, writes Graham Usher from Jerusalem, is a cal- 
culated escalation to put the squeeze not only on Beirut but, through it, on Damascus 


Israel's onslaught' on Lebanon affords a 
grim testimony to the morbidity of the Mid- 
dle East peace process. Die relentless bar- 
rage of well over 5,000 shells launched by 
air, land and sea forces from 1 1 April on- 
wards marks Israel's biggest military in- 
cursion into' Lebanon since “Operation Ac- 
countability” in 1 993. For thepeoples of the 
' region, it has also exposed just how little 
foe various peace processes have resolved 
foe real conflicts that divide them. 

The main targets of foe current assault, 
says the Israeli army's chief-of-staff. Am- 
non Shahak, are foe guerrilla bases 'of Hez- 
bollah, from which a spate of Katyusha 
rockets have recently been fired into north- 
ern IsraeL The worst attack was on 9" April 
when 36 Israeli civilians were injured, most 
of them slightly. It is because Hezbollah 
“merges” its bases within civilian areas that 
Israel has been “forced” to hit around 200 
villages in South Lebanon, according to 
Shahak. As for the raids on cities like Beirut 
and Tyre, these are “messages” 
to foe Lebanese government to 
bringHezbollah to beeL “We are 
warning the government of Leb- 
anon that if [the Katusyha at- 
tacks] don't cease, we will con- 
tinue to hit their infrastructure,” 
said Brigadier-General Shmuel 

Zucker, on 15 April. 

But justifications like these 
should be taken with a large 
measure of salt Pot Israel's po- 
litical and military' leaders, the 
Lebanese government is no less 
a stooge of Syria than is Hez- 
bollah. The real address for Is- ““ 

reel’s military offensive in Lebanon is Da- 
mascus. Ana the sheer disproportion of 
Israel's current reprisal suggests objectives 
of greater political import than “quiet” on 
Israel’s northern border. It is more likely to 
do with changing the rules of Israel’s war 
with Hezbollah in occupied South Lebanon. 
But its context is the current impasse m foe 
Israeli-Syriari peace process. 

Ever since Islamist suicide bombers 
killed 58 Israelis inside Israel six weeks 
ago, foe Isradi-Syrian peace-process has ef- 
fectively been put on hold. Irritated by Pres- 
ident Hafez Al-AssarTs refusal to expGcjtly 
condemn foe attacks, Israel suspended 
peace talks with Syria <w£6 Febtuaty . They 


have yet to resume. Israeli anger increased 
when both Syria and Lebanon refused to at- 
tend foe Sharm El-Sbeikh summit on 13 
March lest their presence be construed as 
“legitimising Israel's occupation of Arab 
lands”. 

But the real Israeli sore in recent months 
has been the success of Hezbollah's mil- 
itary operations against Israeli targets inside 
Israel's so called “security zone”, a swathe 
of land north of Israel’s border that covers 
1 2 per cent of Lebanon's territory. 

Since January, Hezbollah guerrillas have 
killed seven Israeli soldiers and wounded 
30 others inside foe zone. The last fatality 
was od 10 April and rapidly became foe 
spur for Israel’s reprisals in Lebanon. ‘But 
the lead up to the current offensive suggests 
less brutal retaliation on the part of Israel 
than a calculated escalation designed to put 
the squeeze on the Lebanese government 
and, through it, Syria. 

Chi 30 March and 8 April three Lebanese 



Some 48 Chilians have (Bed as a result of Israel’s “precise bombing” 


civilians woe killed in villages north of Is- 
rael's occupied zone. The first attack — in 
which two Lebanese workers were hit by Is- 
raeli artillery fire — “was a mistake." ac- 
cording' to the Israeli army. Israel denied 
any involvement in the second attack, foe 
blowing up of a Lebanese teenager by a. 
roadside bomb in foe village of Braachft. 
Hezbollah has always vowed thar any Israe- 
li attacks on civilians outside of the oc- 
cupied zone In south Lebanon would be met 
with attacks on Israeli civilians in northern 
Israel Since Hezbollah viewed the Braacbit 
killing as no less a premeditated Israeli ac- 
tion than the 30 March “mistake", it pitched 
Katyushas into Kiryat Shraooa after both. 


With the reprisals. Hezbollah is con- 
forming to foe “rules” that govern foe war 
in South Lebanon. Brokered by foe US after 
“Operation Accountability” in 1993, these 
essentially confined hostilities to the oc- 
cupied zone. with both Israel and Hezbollah 
forswearing attacks outside it. But Israel 
has long viewed these arrangements as giv- 
ing foe edge to Hezbollah, since it allows 
their guerrillas to infiltrate the zone from ar- 
eas north of it but prevents Israel's “un- 
restrained” pursuit of them into these areas. 

Purposely or otherwise, foe 30 March and 
8 April attacks outside of foe occupied zone 
scuppered these rules. And there is a sus- 
picion foot Israel deliberately broke them to 
pitch Lebanon into turmoil and the peace 
.'process into crisis to create the right inter- 
national “pressure” to draw up new and, 
from Israel's point of view, better rules. 

Israel's new “rules” for the occupied zone 
were signalled by Shimon Peres on 16 
April He said Israel's “defined targets” be- 
hind its offensive in Lebanon 
were not only to “stop the fir- 
ing on Israeli civilians” in 
northern Israel, but also on '"Is- 
rael's military forces” in south- 
ern Lebanon. "We don't want 
Hezbollah to fire at all ” he 
said. 

These “renewed under- 
standings”, say sources, form 
the bases of US proposals to 
end the conflict circulated on 
16 April. But if so, they will 
almost certainly be rejected 
by Lebanon and Syria — un- 
less modifications are intro- 
duced. For they would amount, as Leb- 
anese Prime Minister Rafik Al-Hariri put 
it, to acting against Hezbollah to “fa- 
cilitate Israel's occupation of our coun- 
try”. The proposals were rejected outright 
by Hezbollah. 

As for Lebanon's proposal for ending 
foe conflict — that Israel adhere to UN 
Resolution 425 and withdraw militarily 
from Sou’k Lebanon — this, says Peres, 
is “impossible” in the immediate future. 
Yet, without this, even if the current cri- 
sis is resolved diplomatically, its under- 
lying cause — Israel's occupation of Leb- 
anese territory — will ensure foe war 
continues. 
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Obituary 

A 

provocative 

thinker 



By Diaa Rashwan 



Alter more than forty yean of intellectual, political and legal 
activity, the great pan-Arab nationalist thinker Dr Estnat Seif 
El-Dawla passed away. As is the case with any intellectual 
endeavour, die work of Esmat Seif El-Dawla cannot be sep- 
arated from the historical context in which be lived, nor 
from his personal experience and the distinct make -19 of his 
character. Nor can one divorce the basic axioms of his dis- 

- tractive Arab nationalism from die larger pan- Arab move- 
ment that pervaded the Arab world in the fifties and sixties. 
In a word, Esmat Seif El-Dawla. like any other thinker, was 
a product of his times. He embodied arid gave voice to the 
thoughts and concerns of bis generation. 

But this in no way implies that Esmat Seif El-Dawla was 
merely another version of his contemporaries and colleagues 
among pan-Arab nationalist thinkers. His political career and 
intellectual production demonstrate that he was unique in his 
response to the dictates of the age. His singular contribution 
.-is apparent in face of the crverwhehningly prevalent na- 
tionalist schools of thought of his day: the Baathist move- 
ment of the forties and the Nasserist movement of the fifties. 
E gmat Seif El-Dawla would not be a mere spokesman for ei- 
ther of these movements, however they may have influenced 
his thinking . Rather, since the sixties, when his intellectual 
' activity was most prolific, be engaged his uniquely creative 
intellect in an attempt to challenge what he perceived to be 
' die lade of a profound and cohesive theoretical structure 
molding the fundamental principles and political expression 
P of these two trends of thought. His major work. The Theory 
of the Arab Revolution, was nothing if not a rare and orig- 
inal reflection of this perception. 

Esmat Seif El-Dawla has generally been perceived as be- 
■ jag close to Nasserism. Yet his persistent efforts to dis- 
tinguish himself from this ideology, even though he per- 
sonally considered that he belonged within its greater 
historical framework, brought harsh criticism upon himself 

- and his disciples. In fret, it became common to classify. ad- 
' vacates of opinions app roximating his views as “Esmatists”, 

as distinct from Nasserists. Nevertheless, broad sectors of 
Nasserists over the generations have persisted in reaffirming 
Seif El-Dawla ’s position within their movement, claiming 
him as one of die most important innovators of their phi- 
losophy. Up to his death, die debate over Esmat Seif El- 
Dawla ’ 3 affiliation with the Nasserist school was not re- 
. solved. Nor does it appear that Seif El-Dawla himself up to 
die time of his death, ever regretted the price that he and his 
. disciples bad to pay for trying to define themselves within 
. the ideology to which he felt closest — the Nasserist school. 

Esmat Seif EI-DawIa's unceasing quest to differentiate his 
ideas from those of his contemporaries propelled him, ten 
years before his death, to engage in yet another of the steady 
stream of intellectual battles that characterised his life. In 


1986 he published a bode that provoked more uproar among 

In Arabism and Is- 


fris disciples than among his opponents. 
lam. Seif El-Dawla applies his customary method of de- 
constructionist polemics to a re-examination of the thorny 
and ambivalent relationship between Islam and pan- 
Arabism. He succeeded in arriving at a formula for positive 
interaction between pan-Aiabism and Islam, founded upon a 
' redefinition of the two concepts within a dialectical con- 
ceptual framework that abrogates any contradiction or con- 
flict between the terms. 

According to this conception, ‘Islam is an affiliation to a 
religion (a creed), whereas pan- Arabian is an affiliation to a 
nation with its two constituent elements, the land and its 
people, and fee civilization they have produced in conjunc- 
tion over time. It is an affiliation to a historical condition, 
whereas religion constitutes an affiliation with the divine.” 
The author found no conflict between belonging simultane- 
ously to Islam and the Arab nation. Conversely, he found 
feat Islam provided a driving force behind the pan-Arab 
movement. He submitted numerous hypotheses of foe Is- 
lamist movement to profound and intense scrutiny: foe Is- 
lamic umma, foe Caliphate and foe principles of Islamic 
thought derived from foe Shari'a. On foe basis of his in- 
vestigations, he reformulated his previously known na- 
tionalist position, so as to integrate a number of Islamic no- 


Many, including some of his closest disciples, criticised 
Seif El-Dawla for departing from the fundamentals of pan- 
Arabism and moving toward political Islam, which they con- 
sidered contradictory to pan-Arabism. Others went further to 
class i fy him alongside such Islamist thinkers as Tareq F.l- 
Bishri and Adel Hussein, who bad departed from their na- 
tionalist and socialist commitments to embrace coo- 
temporary political Islam. 

Both groups of critics, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, had probably established a link between foe rise 
of foe Islamist movements in foe 1970s and foe (tecline of 
pan-Arabism during the same period. To them, Seif El- 
Dawla’s ijtihad (formation of an independent opinion) unit- 
ing pan-Arabism and Islam constituted a recognition of foe 
“defeat” of nationalist thought by the Islamist “tide”. It may 
well be that Seif El-Dawla was frilly aware of these dimen- 
sions. He refused to interpret foe signs in foe emotive terms 
of “defeat” or “withdrawal”, however. Hence the force of his 
argumeatatioa. 

' Throughout his career. Seif El-Dawla was known for his 
' sharp ana unyielding criticism, which many of his detractors 
held against him. Yet these detractors cannot deny the fret 
that he lived and died for a single ideal, which became syn- 
onymous with his very existence: foe unity of the Arab na- 

- tion. All his life, he dedicated his profuse and varied talents 
to the realisation of his tdeaL His intellectual output was 
prolific, covering the full gamut of legal, political, ideo- 

■” logical and historical fields. All his work provoked a great 
‘ deal of interest and an even greater deal of controversy. 

- Two distinct traits characterised this late Arab nationalist 
drinker . The first was his c ommitmen t to linking thoug ht 
■with action. Not only was be a distinguished writer on na- 
tionalist issues, he was also a political activist who paid a 


'heavy price for his position, including a ten-year term in 

belief in "Arab 


■- prison in the 1970s. The second is his firm 
youth”, to whom he addressed virtually everything he 
wrote. 

-- The departure of the great provocative thinker, Esmat Seif 
El-Dawla, persistent to the end in his confrontations and in- 
■ novative ideas, leaves the arena of Arab nationalism virtual- 
ly devoid of bis sort of creative intellect. 


ffhe writer is an expert at the Al-Ahram Centre for Political 
and Strategic Studies. 
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Municipal 

councils 


to be disbanded 


1 .« 


Under a new draft law approved by t be Shura Council, mu- 
nicipal council elections are to be delayed % nine months. 
Gamal Essam El-Din reports 


The Shura Council has approved a new lo- 
cal (municipal) council election draft law. 
The new measure, in effect a recommenda- 
tion that still requires foe approval of foe 
People's Assembly to become law, merely 
states that foe elections are to be held ‘Tty 
direct secret ballot”, and glosses over foie 
issue of whether elections should be con- 
ducted according to the individual can- 
didacy or slate system. 

New legislation on local councils became 
necessary following a Supreme Constitu- 
tional Court ruling in February that a 1979 
law regulating their election and per- 
formance was unconstitutional. By sanc- 
tioning a combination of the slate and in- 
dividual candidacy systems, foe court ruled, 
foe old law discriminated against can- 
didates unaffiliated to political parties. Un- 
der that system, candidates from foe same 
political party within a council's electoral 
district were obliged to run on a single 
slate, or ticket Each constituency had two 
seats; party candidates were allowed to run 
for both, while independents were restricted 
to one seat only. 

During early, provisional discussions of 
die law in the Shura Council, a highly- 
placed government official, Mohsmed Zaki 
Abu Amer, mmistw of state for parlia- 
mentary aflkirs, demanded that the new law 
should state clearly that die individual can- 
didacy system would be used in the next 
elections. However, he later dropped this 
demand. However, Justice Mmista- Farouq 
Seif Et-Nasr later confirmed that while Ar- 
ticle 75 of die new draft merely stated that 
the elections should be conducted by “di- 
rect secret bailor, the individual candidacy 
system would in fret be used in the next 
dectioos, because it was the only re- 
maining legal Tnpgns of conducting an elec- 
tion. 

Bowing to foe Constitutional Court's rul- 
ing, the new draft dissolves all local coun- 
cils nationwide and orders the setting up of 
government-appointed provisional councils 
to run municipal affairs until new elections 
are held, within a nine-month period. 

According to Mahmoud Sheriff minister 


of local admunstratioo, members of the 
provisional council would be chosen from 
those who have experience in municipal af- 
fairs, and would represent “various political 
trends” He described the provisional coun- 
cils as "a necessity to fill the vacuum” 
caused by dm disbanding of foe existing 
councils. The new draft also regulates foe 
setting up of future local councils in ail vil- 
lages, city districts, towns, cities and gov- 
ernances, specifying foe number of their 
members. 

Mohamed Farag Mobsen, chairman of 
the Shura Council's legislative and con- 
stitutional a wi mi tiM, praised the govern- 
ment for complying with foe Supreme Con- 
stitutional Court's ruling and presenting the 
new bill to foe council. The articles of the 
new bill, he added, bad been scrutinised to 
ensure that they were in fine with the pro- 
visions of the coostitntiotL In his opinion, 
the postponement of new council elections 
was a wise move. “Egypt has recently wit- 
nessed elections for the Shura Council and 
the People’s Assembly,” be said. “This is 
reason enough to postpone foe local council 
electrons, particularly since around 100,000 
candidates are expected to take part” 

Justice Minister Seif El-Nasr expressed 
the same view, aid he too stressed the lo- 
gistical problems that the organisation of 
new elections would engender. “At least 
100,000 candidates are expected to contest 
die elections, comp e tin g for around 40,000 
seats on 1,571 local councils,” he said. 

There was, however, some disagreement 
amongst Shura Council members during 
die debate. Talaat Mansour, who represents 
foe southern province of El-Minya, sug- 
gested that instead of setting up provisional 
local councils, the already-exiting councils 
should be retained until new elections were 
held. Other council members suggested that 
the elections should be organised as soon as 
possible. 

The Shura Council is authorised only to 
debate draft le gisla tion «nH make rec- 
ommendations. It does not have any leg- 
islative authority — foot is a monopoly of 
the People's Assembly. 


photo: Mafcram Gad B-Kmbn 
Pope Sbentmdah UL, head of the Coptic Orthodox Church, officiates at an EasterEve mid night mass 
Saturday at St Mark’s Cathedral in Cairo 


Syndicates 9 battle not yet over 


Dina 


reviews the on-going three-way battle over the white collar unions 


When members of the outlawed Muslim Brotherhood began 
taking over die councils of the engineers’ and doctors’ syn- 
dicates in foe late 1980s, secularist intellectuals wanted that 
other white-collar unions would be their next target 

The predictions soon became reality. In 1992, the Broth- 
erhood, with its slogan: "Islam is foe solution”, swept to a 
landslide victory in Bar Association elections, while govern- 
ment sympathisers fared miserably. 

Islamists attributed their victories to their good name 
amongst professionals. “We won because the lawyers, like 
other professionals, want foe affairs of their syndicate run by 
people whose hands are clean,” claimed Islamist Kbaled Ba- 
dawi, assistant treasurer of the Bar Association. 

But foe government viewed foe matter from a different per- 
spective: in their view, the unions had been taken over by a 
small, but wed-organised, Islamist minority because of the 
electoral apathy of a silent majority of non-Islamists. 

It was not long before dissident voices began to make 
themselves heard. Charges of dictatorship, financial ir- 
regularities and Islamisaticra of the syndicates were made by 
engineers, doctors and lawyers. 'They simply marginalised 
everybody else,” remarked Tahaui El-Gebali, a Nasserist 
member of foe Bar Association’s council. In view of tins 
situation, El-Gebali said that non-Islamists bad to “work 
harder to make sure that foe Association does not lose its 
national character and become another forum for political 
Islam”. 

As complaints a gainst foe Islamists' administration of the 
unions mounted, and received prominent coverage in the 
press, the government decided to act The first step was to 
pass a new law, in 1993, regulating syndicate elections. Under 
this law, a quorum of 50 per cent of the syndicate’s member- 
ship was required for the elections to be valid. In the case of 
second-round run-offs, foe quorum was reduced to 33 per 
cent 

Critics charged that the law had been pushed through the 
People’s Assembly to thwart a possible takeover of other un- 
ions by foe Islamists. But the government responded that the 
new tew was aimed at encouraging professionals to take part 
in decision-making within their syndicates. 

As Islamist domination of the unions continued, groups of 
anti-Islamist engineers and lawyers filed lawsuits, accusing 
their sy n dicates' councils of financial irregularities. As a re- 
sult, the two unions were placed under judicial sequestration 
by court orders. 

The’ Muslim Brotherhood alleged government inter- 
ference. "The government cannot accept the popularity that 
foe Islamists enjoy among foe two million members of the 
professional unions,” commented a Muslim Brotherhood 
member who asked that his name be withheld. This nan, 
who is himself a member of a union council, added: “But 


we are not going to go away. We are determined to stay 
on. They [the government] deny us legitimacy. They have 


blocked our attempt to become a political party and now 
they want us out of foe syndicates. But no.” 

Egypt has 22 professional syndicates, with several of them 
acting as opposition platforms — both past and present 
“These syndicates play a more vital political role than foe 13 
existing political parties" argued Amer Hash era, a researcher 
at the Al-Ahram Centre for Political and Strategic Studies. Far 
one thing, he said, the electoral and organisational laws gov- 
erning professional sy n dicates provide fewer constraints and 
allowed a under margin of Hbaties than those by which tiro 
political parties have to play. “Even after the enforcement of 
foe new professional syndicates law, the unions remained an 
attractive target for political forces to battle over,” Hasbem 
added. 

Another reason for foe political vitality of foe syndicates is 
the high degree of political awareness among their member- 
ships. And, unlike many political party members, syndicate 
members maintain a dose association with their syndicates, 
which offer them services on a daily basis. Islamists have tak- 
en care to ensure that the members of foe syndicates which 
they control are provided with a high level of services: sub- 
sidised health care; facilities to buy apartments; technical sup- 
port. For foe Islamists, these services have been foe name of 
the game. .... 

According to Hamdi Ei-Sayed, head of the Doctors’ Syn- 
dicate, “the crisis between the government and the Islamists 
may be at the heart of the matter, but in fact it is the pro- 
fessional unions, which are a vital part of civil society, that are 
paying the price for this battle.” Ei-Sayed argued that “when 
the Muslim Brotherhood turned the syndicates into political. 

. parties, it gave foe government licence to view foe anions as 
an opposition force with which it may collide at times and 
reach a reconciliation at other tiroes.” 

Some professionals fear that the clampdown on foe Broth- 
erhood may be expanded to include other political activists in 
foe syndicates. “We do not want to end the political role of foe 
unions, for it is pat and parcel of their vocation. We just want 
them to hove a national, rather than an Islamist free,” said El- 
Gebaii. 

Like many other liberals, El-Gebali and El-Sayed do not 
mind having the Islamists as part of a national front, “pro- 
vided that they do not have control of this front at the back of 
foeir minds”. 

Meanwhile, foe Islamists claim tint foe government is de- 
termined to eradicate their influence within the professional 
syndicates. “These sequestration orders are only another step 
in foe series of extraordinary measures that foe gov e rn ment is 
tatting to oust die Islamist trend. And foe government is not 
going to stop,” said Mohamed Alxld-Qoddous, secretary of. 
_ foe Liberties Committee at the Press Syndicate. 

But according to the Doctors’ Syndicate, El-Sayed: “foe 
Brotherhood will not go away. They may have to change then- 
tactics but they are not going to let go of the syndicates." 


How 

responsible 
is a chief 
editor? 


An appeals court has 
taken issue with a Penal 
Code provision that 
holds a newspaper's ed- 
itor-in-chief responsible 
for any publication of- 
fence committed by his 
reporters. Shaden 
Stiehab reports 


An article in the Penal Code that holds the editor-in-chief responsible 
for any publication offence that appears in his newspaper has been re- 
ferred to the Supreme Constitutional Court for a ruling on its legality. 

The decision was taken by the Misdemeanours Appeals Court of 
Qasr El-Nil in response to a motion filed by Mahmoud EI-Tohami, 
chief editor of foe weekly magazine Rose El-Youssef. 

EI-Tohami had been sentenced to two years imprisonment by a - 
lower court, which had found him guilty of libel for pub lishing a sto- 
ry about money laundering. The story provided information about foe 
fortunes of what foe magazine described as “foe drug barons” One of 
them, currently serving time behind bars, took ELTobami to court. 

EI-Tohami appealed the sentence. The appeals court, expressing 
misgivings about foe legality of Article 195 of the Penal Code, which ' 
bolds the chief editor accountable for all stories that appear in his 
publication, decided to refer it to the Supreme Constitutional Court. 

As legal experts pointed out. Article 195 is not part of foe con- 
troversial Law 93 for 1995, which deals with publication offences. 
However, foe article gai ne d notoriety because Law 93 penalised some 
publication offences with imprisonment A new press law, currently 
being debated by foe Shura Council before being referred to the Peo- 
ple’s Assembly, drops foe editor-in-chief s responsibility fbr all sto- 
ries appearing in his newspaper. However, tins has angered some re- 
porters who argue that foeir work is often re-written, and new 
information sometimes added, by the chief editor. 

Counsellor Yefaia El-Rifai. fanner chairman of the judges’ club, told 
Al- Ahram Weekly that Article 195 of the Penal Code is “definitely un- 
constitutional” . He explained that “under the Constitution, you cannot 
punish a person for an offence which he did not commit.” and was; 

confident that foe Constitutional Court would support his viewpoint 

Asked whether this provision would be automatically invalidated if 
the new press law was passed, Rifai replied that foe new law should 
state in clear-cut terms that Article 195 had been cancelled. 

Chief editors reacted with relief to the appeal court’s decision to re- 
fer the matter to foe Constitutional Court. Magdi Hussein, editor-in- 
chief of Al-Shaab, mouthpiece of the Islamist-oriented Labour Party 
said: “Holding foe chief editor responsible for every word that ap^ 
P *® 5 “ j “ s „ n e* s P a P er is simply illogical. It is an impossible re- 
sponsibility. Hussein had been sentenced to one year’s rm- 
pnsonment, also for libel, but has filed an appeal 

Mustafa Baku, chief editor of Al-Ahrar , who is fa c in g 27 libel cas- • 
es, agreed with Hussein. "Chief editors are spending a precious part 
of their tune going to court for articles they did not wnte.” he said. 
“HfowMl smposed to have the time to read foe entire newspaper on - 
a daily basis? The cancellation of Article 195 will force reportm to 
make greater efforts to verify their stories.” 


£ i 


hi Baton's yiev^ “chief editors should be held responsible only for 

what they wnte. This 15 only fair.” 1 3 « 


Israeli spy gets life sentence 


Handing down a life sentence for spying fbr Israel, the presiding judge felt it was too lenient 


The State Security Court at El- 
Arish, on Sinai's Med- 
iterranean coast sentenced 
Amer Salman, a Bedouin, to 
life imprisonment with hard la- 
bour on Sunday after con- 
victing him of spying for Israel 
at the end of a two-day triaL 
Salman, from the border town 
of Rafah, was also fined 
LEI 0,000. Under Egyptian 
law, life imprisonment 

amounts to 25 years. 

In passing sentence, pre- 
riding judge Ahmed Hafez 
Mashhour said he was im- 
posing ma ximum pun- 
ishment allowed by state secur- 
ity law. He cited a provision 
stating that foe passing of in- 
formation to a foreign country 
with foe aim of undermining 
Egypt’s military, political, dip- 
lomatic or ec o n omi c interests 
should be punished by life im- 


prisonment with hard labour. 

Another provision raises the 
punishment to death if foe 
country to which the in- 
formation is passed is in a state 


of war with Egypt Egypt and 
ided a p 


peace treaty 


Israel cooclu 
in 1979. 

However, Mashhour seemed 
to consider the sentence cur- 
rently allowed by law to be in- 
adequate, and appealed to leg- 
islators to reconsider the 
provisions of foe state security 
laws. 

At foe opening of foe trial on 
Saturday, prosecutor Sberif 
Abdel -Nabi demanded foe 
doth penalty for the accused 
after charg in g him with gath- 
ering information about Egyp- 
tian military movements in Si- 
nai and passing it on to as 
Israeli intelligence officer. 

Salman, who worked as a 


porter at a Rafah school, was 
arrested at the beginning of 
1993 after confessing that he 
had washed as an agent for 
Mossad, the Israeli intelligence 
service, for the previous 11 
years. But his case came to 
public attention only last Jan- 
uary when Prosecutor-General 
Raga’a EI-Arabi decided feat 
be should be put on trial. 

Salman, 51, told in- 
vestigators that he was re- 
cruited by the Israelis after be- 
ing caug h t red-handed stealing 
two refrigerators from the Is- 
raeli settlement of Yamit in 
February 1982, before it was 
dismantled under the terms of 
the Egyptian-Israeli peace trea- 
ty- , 

Salman admitted that be hart 
visited the Israeli town of 
Beersheba on several occa- 
sions for instruction on gath- 


ering information about Egyp- 
tian military movements in Si- 
nai — particularly in military 
zones B and C, where heavy 
weaponry is either restricted or. 
prohibited by foe peace tre aty . 
He was also taken to an Israeli 
army can y near Tel Aviv, 
.where he was trained in iden- 
tifying heavy ranks in the 
Egyptian arsenal. 

In return, Salman was paid a 
monthly stipend of LE300 and 
given occasional financial bo- 
nuses. He was also reported to 
have bees provided with 12 
kilogrammes of heroin, with a 
street value of S 12 million. 

Salman was arrested after he 
a tte m pted to recruit two other 
Sinai Bedouins, reportedly in 
return for heroin. But foe two 
turned him down and 
off Egyptian authorities 
his activities. 


Ministiy of Culture 
Foreign Cultural Relations 
The Egyptian Centre for 
International 
Cultural Cooperation 


The Centre is organizing 
an eight week course in 
Arabic, 

starting on 2 May 1996 


Registrationis available now. 

For more details, please contact 
the Centre, 
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mufti of the repubtic, Moharmd 
Sayed Tantawi was appointed on 
27 Marchas the Grand . Sheikh of . 
AJ-Azhar Mosque. During his tenure ■ . 
as mufti, Tantawi, 68, advanced a 
liberal inteqyretation of Islam that 
was applauded by- some but opt- . 
posed by others, mainly corn 
servative scholars at the .1,000, • 
year-old Al-Azhar. In the foltowincr 
Interview with-Amirm Howeldy,/ 
Sheikh Tantawi spells but his posi - 
tion on several controversial issues, . 
malting it clear that, he will continue 
to uphold his liberal views. 

After yoar j^ppo&xtment as skeUch of 
Al-Azhar, yon wereqnotedassayiag 
tint yon would fed able to retract 
some of your previous fattens [re- 
ligious ruling], provided yon were 
shown evidence from the Qur’an and 
the Sunna {the Prophet Mobaoied’s 
teachings] Ant was stronger than the 
evidence you already had. Were yon ' 
referring to any fatwas in particular? 
No, I was not iefenin^ to certain fat- ■ 
was m particular. This isa general rale 
which! uphold A true Muslim should 
not be stubborn, but should follow the 
truth once he establishes that it is the 
truth. ' . 

Our master, God’s Prophet, provided 
us with a good example m fids connec- 
tion. He would order his companions to 
do certain tilings or refrain from doing 
certain things because it was necessary 
under the circumstances prevailing at . 
the time. But once these circmnstances 
no longer existed, the order would' be 
dropped ■ 

But in a recent press Interview, you 
condoned female genital mutilation, 
although yon had stated previously 
that the refigtons texts favouring this 
practice were too weak? 

I still stand by the official fatwa pub- 
lished in the 23rd volume of fatwas 
passed by Dar El-Efta 'a [the Mufti's 
officeVin which I stated clearly that fe- 
male genital imififarior T is a custom that 
has nothing to do with worship. All the 
hadiths [Prophet’s sayings] that deal 
with female genital mutilation are weak 
[weakly sourced] and should not be 
relied upon. 

This is not only my opinion, but also 
that of other imams, such as Tmam El- 
Shawkani and Sheikh Sayed Sabeq, 
who discusses the matter in his book, 
Sunni Jurisprudence. 

Yon are also said to have changed j 
your position on the issne of visiting 
Jerusalem. WhBe yon were pre- 
viously reported as being willing to 
Visit the city if invited by Yasser Ar- 
afat, more recent reports quote you 
as saying that you would not visit Je- 
rusalem until its liberation. What is 
your position exactly? 

I still say that if I receive an invitation 
from President Yasser Arafat to visit 
Jerusalem and offer prayers at Al-Aqsa 
Mosque, 1 will welcome this invitation, 
as long as the conditions allow iL 
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Everybody has the right to speak his mind. We don’t gag people. But 
I repeat that I cannot equate someone who blows himself up to kill 
enemies who have declared war on us, with someone who blows 
himself up to kill Muslims, non-Muslims, children and women ’ 


Are these conditions related to the 
liberation of Jerusalem? 

No, they are not related to that, because 
we are talkwig from a religious, not a 
political, perspective. 

Do yon agree with the statement is- 
sued by Al-Azhar Ulama [Islamic 
scholars] Committee describing the 
suicide bombers who killed Israeli ci- 
vilians as “the best of martyrs'* be- 
cause Israel is a Dar Hath [bat- 


tlefield]? 

No, I do not approve of this statement 
My position is that anybody who blows 
himself up on a battlefield to defend his 
religion, his country or his honour is a 
martyr. 

But I cannot equate a man who blows 
himself up to kill enemies who have de- 
clared war on Islam with someone who 
blows himself up. killing children, wom- 
en, Muslims and non-Muslims in die pro- 
cess. My words in this connection are as 
clear as die sun. 

Tbe Ulama ’ s statement was inter- 
preted as marking the beginning of 


dissension within Al-Azhar.| 

Everybody has the right to speak his 
nrind. We don't gag people- But I repeat 
that I cannot equate someone who blows 
himself up to loll enemies vho have de- 
clared war on us with sopeone who 
blows himself up to kill Muslims, non- 
Muslims, children and womeO. 

The Holy Qur’an exhorts: ks to “fight, 
in God’s cause, those who!: Fight you”. 
Please underline the words! “those who 
fight you”. It also exhorts us f*not to com- 
mit aggression because God does not 
love the aggressors”. : 

In previous interviews, yoii stated that 


the interest of the nation is determined 
by the political authorities. To what 
extent are your fatwas linked to those 
political authorities? 

By the nation’s interest, I mean its polit- 
ical and social interest When it comes to 
religious interest the word of scholars 
and theologians comes fiisL 

Yon stated in the past that Dar El- 
Efta ’a should be the sole authority is- 
suing fatwas. Is this position related to 
the apparent contradiction between 
some fatwas issued by Dar El-Efta' a 
and others issued by Al-Azhar over the 
past few years? 


My position is that Dar El-Efta 'a is the 
official body for issuing fatwas. But this 
should not prevent any scholar from is- 
suing fatwas within the limits of his spe- 
cialisation and knowledge, and provided 
he bears responsibility for what he says. 

But the only official quarter for issuing 
fatwas in Egypt is Dar El-Efta 'a, which 
is over 100 years old. 

fs this position related to your past ex- 
perience as mufti? 

No, this has nothing to do with being 
mufti or a professor at Al-Azhar Uni- 
versity. I am for truth and giving each 
person his due, and against grabbing [the 


I say that the mufti’s word regarding 
what is halal [religiously acceptable] 
and what is haram [sinful] ojnes 
ahead of the word of the sheikh <5£ Al- 
Azhar. 

But the word of the sheikh ofjAl- 
Azhar comes ahead of the mufti's' ttord 
regarding Azharite institutes. And the 
word of the minis ter of Al-Awqqf [re- 
ligious endowments] concerning Al- 
Da’wa [propagation of Islam] comes 
ahead of foe words of both foe mufti 
and foe sheikh of Al-Azhar. 

• i. 

So what will be the fate of;»Al- 
Azhar’s Fatwa Committee? - - 
The Fatwa Committee will continue to 
issue fatwas. If these fatwas are ’Cor- 
rect, we will support them, but if fbey 
are not, we will respond to them. 

The same applies to Dar El-Efta ‘-a. If 
it issues correct fatwas, we will siq^ort 
them, otherwise we will urge it to ’re- 
consider. But I repeat that Dar ''El- 
Efta ‘ a is the only official body author- 
ised to issue fatwas. __ 

ti 

Shortly before your appointment' as 
the sheikh of Al-Azhar, you vttrt 
quoted as saying that the trial of Dr 
Nasr Earned Abu-Zeid should nof be 
conducted in his absence, but that he 
should be summoned for a discussion 
of his ideas. Is this true? ' 

What you have just said is 100 percent 
untrue. I have never addressed foe ij&ue 
of Nasr Hamed Abu-Zeid in any wpy. 

It is foe custom of theologians, DafJZl- 
Efia'a and Al-Azhar not to comment 
on cases that are being considered^ 
the judiciary, leaving it for the courts to 
have their say. It is only when the ju- 
diciary requests the opinion of the inof- 
ti or foe sheikh of Al-Azhar that he.has 
to provide it ^ 

I 

Does this mean that the judiciary, .did 
not seek your opinion in the case*of 
Nasr Hamed Abu-Zeid? <• r 

If the judiciary refers a jurisprudential 
matter to us, then we are under an“db- 
ligation to respond. »-' 1 

* r .i 

Should we expect major changed ^at 
Al-Azhar following your appoint- 
ment? Tr* 

Life is in a continual process oMt 
velopmeDt Thanks be to God,'! Al- 
Azhar now is over 1,000 years 1 , old 
and, th anks be to God, it has always 
been developing. If I and foe brothers 
who cooperate with me find that Stnne 
of foe curricula or administrative reijp- 
lations need to be modified to &fve 
religion, knowledge and foe publi^m- 
terest, then we will make foose mpd- 
ifi cations. . 

But I should add that I did not cjuhe 
to Al-Azhar with foe intention of mak- 
ing changes. If I and my brofoers-find 
that something needs to be changed, 
then we will change it; if we deride 
that other things should be retyped, 
then we will retain them. - ;..p 

According to the 1961 law on.^tl- 
Az bar’s affairs, the curricula ofrAJ- 
Azhar educational institutes should 
be reviewed every four years, Jbut 
this has never been done. Will it -be f} 
done now? •--'t. 

I am devoting a great deal of attention 
to this matter. Books which are) 'in- 
cluded in foe curricula of Al-Azhar Stti- 
dents in foe primary, preparatory' add 
secondary stages will be scrutinized 
meticulously by me and by speci&Estid 
committees. What needs to be ^'de- 
veloped will be developed, what rtefids 
to be modified will be modified ‘'afid 
what should remain unchanged wilfre- 
main unchanged. ; ! f ~ 
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Support for Egyptian expats A 40 million pound question 


The remittances of Egyptian expatriates working 
in foe oil-rich Arab Gulf states is one of foe na- 
tion’s major, if not its top, hard currency earner. 
The expat r iat es’ presence is also perceived as a 
means of p romotin g Arab interaction at foe grass- 
roots level. However, despite foe benefits, many 
Egyptians complain of- financial and social mis- 
treatment abroad. 

To help them cope with these problems, the 
Foreign Ministry is setting up a General Author- 
ity for the Cane of Egyptian Expatriates. “The 
Ministry of Foreign Alms is always looking at 
ways to improve the conditions under which 
manpower is exported to foe Gulf states, said 
Mustafa Abdel- Aziz, foreign under-secretary for 
expatriate affairs- “It was because of foe min- 
istry’s concern to give due attention to this matter 
that we decided to establish the new authority,” 
added Abdel-Aziz, who had just returned from a 
Gulftonr. 

Affiliate d to foe Foreign Ministry, the new au- 
thority will coordinate with foe Ministry of Man- 
power and Emigration as well as Egyptian em- 
bassies nfkrxailates abroad. Its principal task, 
accenting to Abdel-Aziz, will be to provide ex- 
patriates with sods! and legal services. A plan 
outlining the structure and mandate of the author- 
ity has "been prepared by the Foreign Ministry 
and will be submitted soon to fo e cab inet, and 
then to foe People’s Assembly, for approval. 

The hardships faced by Zein El-AbetHn Ib- 
rahim, vfoo tried his land at various jote in sever- 
al Gulf stales for a period of over 15 years, dem- 
onstrate the problems the new authority will have 
to contend with. • 

Ibrahim decided to navel to foe Gulf to make 
his fortune in the mid-1970s — a time of ec- 
onomic liberalisation in Egypt and an oil boom m 
the Gulf states. A chance contact with a visitor 
from foe Gulf got him a job, and he travelled 
Trifocal any assistance from foe Egyptian author- 
ities or trade muons. “Things were fete,” said Ib- 
rahim. 'The employer was a very good man. He 
gave me a decent safoy and was good to me. But 
unfortunately, he died two yeas Ifiter" 


Over two million Egyptians are work- 
ing in the oil-rich Arab Gulf states. 
To help them cope with the prob- 
lems they encounter there, the For- 
eign Ministry is setting up a special 
authority Dina Ezaeat reports 

An ex-army man himself, Ibrahim takes great 
pride in having participated in fuelling the jet- 
fighters that took part in foe 1991 Kuwait libera- 
tion war. And, when the dust of war had settled, 
Ibrahim returned to Egypt to enrol three of his 
four sons in universities- Bureaucratic problems 
delayed his return to his job. As a result, be re- 
ceived a letter telling him that be had been fired. 
He was disappointed, “but l told myself that it 
was foe will of God foal 1 return to my country 
mid start a small project with foe little savings I 
had.” 

Bat in order to do so, Ibrahim had to go back to 
the Golf to collect his financial dues, which his 
employer ted refused to transfer to Cairo. T am 
railring about the equivalent of LE&4.000. For 
me, this is a fortune.” 

It took Ibrahim two years and a great deal of 


always on foe agenda of bilateral talks between 
Egypt and those Countries.” 

In another response to the increase in ex- 
patriates’ complaints, the Egyptian Organisation 
for Human Rig&s (EOHR) recently organised a 
workshop to discuss ways of improving condi- 
tions. | 

Two major problems were underlined: foe lack 
oif a state-sponsrivd framework for the export of 
manpower, and foe inability of Arab white- and 
blue-collar unions to effectively implement foe 
provisions- of existing labour treaties. 

“It is one and pe same problem,” commented 
Ahmed Thabet, msistant professor of political sci- 
ence at Cairo University. According to a paper be 
submitted to the workshop, “foe influx of Egyp- 
tian manpower the Arab oft countries, in most 
cases, has been ftganised, and continues to be or- 
ganised, on foe [basis of personal contacts. Al- 
though the government is aware that expatriate 
manpower is a principal source of national rev- 
enue, it has failed to devote adequate attention to 
foe organisational aspect of this influx.” 

The situation it compounded by the fact foal, in- 
ternational lobster treaties protecting expatriate 
manpower against all forms of financial or social 
abuse are rarely enforced. And discussions at the 
workshop revea^d that many Arab states that im- 


An out-of-court settlement between a public sector company and a 
Lebanese businessman has raised question marks about the 
spending of state funds. Omayma Abdel-LatSf investigates 


s u pport from foe Foreign Ministry to obtain a vis- port Egyptian danpower. in addition to less ec- 
rtor’s visa. But he nevertheless foiled to collect oBomicaliy-piTviieged countries, have Dot actual- 


all his money. “I got no more than LE24.000,” he 
said. Bitter about his financial loss, Ibrahim also 
complained about “bad treatment” from his for- 
mer employers. 

According to Ib rahim, his problems were not 
only the result of the irregularities committed by 
his employer, but also foe “reluctance of foe con- 
coned Egyptian bodies to provide a good frame- 
work of guarantees for expatriate workers”. 

Senior government officials have repeatedly af- 
firmed that foe sweeping majority of foe over two 
milli on Egyptians working in the Gulf states are 
well-treated- They warn that engaging in in- 


ly signed Arab titan power-protection treaties. 


According 
Egyptian em 
best to 
are 

“We have 
t raining foe 



m 

tensive debates an “the problems faced by a few 

cases here or a few cases there” is not in the best 

waged toge* himself another job interest of foe nugority, nor of good relations be- 

without assistance But things this time things did tween Egypt and hcrsisteMtates ra the Gulf, 
mtwmfc oat so wdL “My salary came late and “But fob is not to say that foe state does not pay 

was not oaidmfolL” he said. He travelled to an- attention to foe interests of Egyptians working 
where Things were OK. I had no overseas.” asserted Abdel-Aziz. “The working 
omtTuuu - - — - j ” and social conditions of Egyptian expatriates is 


Under-secretary Abdel-Aziz, 
iies and consulates are doing their 
itriaies. Their efforts, however, 
by occasional staff shortages, 
started to deal with this and are 
teams we have, before posting 
than to countries with large Egyptian com- 
munities, such 4 the Gulf stales,” be said. 

“But we must temember that the larger the Egyp- 
tian comm timtyl the more problems it is likely to 
encounter ” he vpmed. “It is all proportional.” 
Abdel-Azi 2 trade aiour of eight Gulf cities be- 
tween 22 March and ? April, as head of on official 
delegation incl tiding representatives from the 
ministries of education, interior, manpower and 
emigration, the-jnvestme&t authority and the busi- 
ness sector. Tbi aim was to address foe general 
concerns of Egyptian communities, including foe 
problems of getting work permits, paying taxes 
and starting enterprises in Egypt 


Reports foot Lebanese businessman Abdallah Al- 
Jammal was paid LE40 million by a public sector com- 
pany to settle an 11 -year-old dispute have triggered a 
controversy on the pages of the local press and brought 
the issue of foe wasting of state funds into the limelight 

The controversy is soon to spill over into foe People's 
Assembly, where MP El-Sharkawi Tarek El-Guindi has 
submitted a question to Atef Ebeid, minister of foe pub- 
lic business sector, about the out-of-court settlement be- 
tween AJ-Jammal and foe Egyptian Company of Tour- 
ism and Hotels (EGOTH). The latter is affiliated to foe 
Holding Company of Housing. Tourism and Cinema — 
one of 1 7 holding companies supervised by Ebeid. 

The story dates back to 1977. when EGOTH and Al- 
Jammal signed a contract to build a tourist complex on 
an area of 8,000 square metres, owned by EGOTH, in 
Tahrir Square in the heart of Cairo. According to El- 
Guindi, foe land was sold to Al-Janunal at a low price, 
about I F? million, on foe condition that it would be 
sold back to EGOTH at foe same price if foe joint ven- 
ture did not materialise. Under foe contract. Al-Janunal 
was to contribute about LE2.5 million, half of foe joint 
venture’s capital El-Guindi added. 

Although foe tourist complex was never built, Al- 
JammaJ did not return foe land to EGOTH, forcing it to 
take legal action against him in 19S5. The lawsuit 
dragged ou for years. But EGOTH’s board of directors 
met last December. 24 days before a final verdict was 
due to be tended down, and decided to finalise an out- 
of-court settlement with Al-Jammal, paying him LE40 
million to regain foe land. According to reports in foe 
Arabic-ianguage press, foe company took this decision 
despite the' fact that in all probability foe court's ruling 
would have been in its favour. 

One board member, Abdel-Hamid Farghali, objected 
to the decision, arguing that Al-Jairanal “was given 
money which he had not paid in foe first place”. But 
other board members justified the out-of-court settle- 
ment on foe grounds that the court might have ordered 
EGOTH to pay Al-Janunal an even higher amount in 
compensation. 

However, El-Guindi maintains that a report by ex- 
perts assigned by foe court to examine foe dispute was 
in EGOTH's favour. After submitting the question to 
Ebeid. El-Guindi told Al-Ahram Weekly. “The people, 
who are paying millions of pounds in taxes, have to 


know how their money is being spent.” 

Ebeid is expected to appear before a parliamentary! 
committee in foe near future “to clear the dust jsur-| 
rounding this case”, a parliamentary source said! 

Responding to foe press campaign, EGOTH ..pub- 
lished an advertisement disputing El -G Hindi's .plawns 
and foe sums he mentioned. The company, it said,, had 
documents proving that Al-Jammal had paid $7.3 .mil- 
lion, a sum representing 50 per cent of foe capital, of^he 
Tahrir Square joint venture and 50 per cent of tte^pap- 
ital for mother venture, planned for the northern ;pogst. 
which also never materialised. According to .foe ad- 
vertisement. Al-Jammal also paid an additional^ .5, 
million following a decision to increase the capita], oi 
the two ventures. Moreover, EGOTH had recovered -the 
sum of LEI 1.4 million, which ted been placed uv-tegks 
as deposits, as well as the land in Tahrir Squais^^nd 
along foe northern coast. n^.j 

Ebeid, in a published statement, said Al-Jammal -Jjad 
paid $3.8 million as a contribution to foe capital^ foe 
Tahrir Square joint venture as well as $3.4 million ^or 
the north coast venture. In 1994, after EGOTH tqokje- 
gai action against -him. Al-Jammal suggested an out-of- 
court settlement, under which he would be pai^Lbapk 
his money plus 5 per cent annual interest E 
agreed to re-jmburse Al-Jammal with LE31.9 n 
which is foe money he had originally paid, plus two ^Ser 
cent interest, Ebeid said. He did not explain, h owev er, 
why this amount was later raised to LE4Q million. 

Moreover, an insurance company has 
LEI 17.5 mil lion to buy foe Tahrir Square land 
EGOTH, which, according to Ebeid, “meant that 
ising the out-of-court settlement would assure EG 1 
of a net and immediate profit amounting to LE 7j,5 
million." And, he added, foe recovery of foe north 
coast land meant an additional LE300 million 
EGOTH. J 

Al-Jammal is a business tycoon who launched several 
ventures in Egypt under the late President Arrvgir £l- 
Sadat's economic open door policy in the 1970s. Cfoc 
of his ventures was Al-J amm al Trust Bank, which was 
placed under sequestration in 1984 for involvement^ 
shady financial practices. t 


Edited by Vtfadie Kirolos' 
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The PNA versus the PNC 1 1 srael’s Turkish foothoia 


A few days ahead of the Palestinian National Coun- 
cil (PNC) meeting scheduled for 22 April, there are 
strong indications that the president of the Pal- 
estinian National Authority (PNA) and key figures 
of the PLO's Palestinian National Council (PNO 
are growing further apart 
The latest row was brought to the fore by media 
reports saying that the PNC will convene to rescind 
articles in the Palestinian National Covenant, in ef- 
fect the constitution, which are objectionable to Is- 
rael- The 1995 Taba agreement signed by Yasser 
jftfofet requires that changes to the covenant be ap- 
*pifcved by the PNC two months after the in- 
auguration of the elected self-rule council. As the 
council was inaugurated on 7 March the deadline is 
7 May. 

Obstacles appeared even before the debate began 
on rescinding the articles calling for the dismantling 
of the Israeli Zionist state. One obvious sticking 
point is the venue of the meeting and a second is 
^gcafet's disregard for the traditional proc e dure of 
-meetings being called only after consultation with 
and' PNC key figures. Arafat unilaterally in- 
j^trpcfed the acting president of the PNC to issue an 
r J invitation to a meeting to beheld on 22 April in 
.jtjjaza. 

V :4t is still uncertain whether the long-awaited 
'□jeering will take place in Gaza, which remains ef- 
fectively under Israeli sovereignty. Salim Zaanoun, 
~afctHi g president of the PNC, announced on Tuesday 

S Israel had still not authorised 50 PNC members 
ad to enter the self-rule areas, adding that un- 
this happens by tomorrow the meting cannot 
"'fake place in Gaza. Israel had previously announced 
"-that all members would be allowed to return. 
. (i Several prominent PNC members expressed a 
preference for the Arab League’s headquarters in 
."Cairo as an alternative venue, followed by Amman, 
phased on the conviction that the Pal estini an ques- 
■ tiop is an intrinsically pan-Arab issue that must be 
Redded upon in indisputably Arab-controlled ter- 
ritories. 

. ■ Jparouq Qaddoumi, head of the PLO’s political de- 
partment mid PLO foreign minister, told Al-Ahram 
; $&ekly that contrary to PLO practice, the announce- 
ment for the meeting was released before PNC 
.pteqabers received official invitations. Immediately 
after the announcement was made to the press, Qad- 
'dokeni. who has remained in Tunis refusing to enter 
J&^teif-rule areas, sent a letter to the acting pres- 
ident of the PNC, Salim Zaanoun, berating the pre- 
putpption of Aiafet’s call, a foil text of which is 
[published below. In a conciliatory gesture, Arafat 
Jjew to Tunis last Monday to meet with Qaddoumi, 
told tbs Weekly on Wednesday, while in Cairo 
^‘attend an e x traordinary Arab League session, that 
^meeting with Arafat did not change his position 
expressed in the interview with the Weekly con- 
ducted earlier this week. 

■ |t Qaddoumi described the meeting's announce- 
jqpnt, released to the media by Zaanoun last week 
publicity stunt “I am opposed to holding a 
meeting inside [Gaza] under current conditions 
Which are not conducive to a free and balanced dis- 
cussion. How can PNC members openly express 
Ijtyrir opinion in the strained atmosphere prevailing 
|p tfte Occupied Territories?” he said. 

J; ' 'Qaddoumi further explained that the covenant 
cannot be revoked as an ordinary PNC meeting, 
pnjy an emergency meeting is empowered to dis- 
cuss the amendment of the covenant. 

7. Rescinding certain articles in the covenant has be- 
£pme a prime concern inside Israel following the 


Arafat’s hastened cal! to amend the 
Palestinian Covenant unleashed a 
furious response among PLO 
veterans, reports Samia Nkrumah 


scheduled to open on 4 May. Subsequent events be- 
lied his words as the interim agreement is far from 
being implemented and, in some! cases, has been 


The recent Turkish-lsraeli military affiance wOi further America s 
taining Iran, Iraq and, to a lesser degree, Syria, writes Khalad El-Se*gani 



none reenon^p nmono PLO breached. Israel's closure of Palektioiaa toniorics 

nous response among i*lu 37 powers have yet toptnwsfared to 

it© Pans, reports Samia Nkrumah the PNA; more settlements have {been established 

and more Arab land has been conf i sc a ted. And Is- 
raeli withdrawal from Hebron, ori inally scheduled 
January Palestinian self-rule elections. Though for 28 March, is being delayed, j a the meantime, 

many Palestinians would agree fha* the covenant is there are reports about PLO Exe: itive Committee 

outdated, drey now perceive Israel’s insistence as members and Israeli legal official: co nt a c ting each 
humiliating. Obtaining Israel’s authorisation is in it- other to agree on the text of the am mdment 

self a . humiliating blow to PNC members abroad. Many also believe that revising the covenant is 
“Isn't it pathetic that we need Israel’s approval to the wrong move to take and that ts only purpose, 

set foot on our land?” commented Qaddoumi. from an Israeli standpoint, is to tx Ister Peres’ pqp- 

Anotber objection to holding die meeting in Gaza ularity before the Israeli elections text month. An- 

is that it implies a recognition of the status quo and other option is to draw op a new covenant, rather 

an acceptance of the conditions laid down by the Is- than amend the old one. 

raeli government. “Our rejection of the Oslo agree- Qaddoumi pointed out that thei *NC's 1988 AJ- 

ments is reinforced after the interim peiod proved a giers declaration of independenc recognised Is- 
foihxre. The Israeli government has recently dem- reel's right to exist and the right o the Palestinians 

onstrated that it has no peaceful intentions,” Qad- to establish a state of their own. ** lie Algiers dec- 

do umi p dd e d laration was based on a recognitii n of two states: 

Ahmed Skflri Ai-Dajani, a leading PNC member an Israeli and a Palestinian state * he said. “The 

resident in Cairo, pointed out that the safety of PNC covenant’s amendment is a cosme c procedure. Is- 

members is not even g ua r a nteed if they return. “The reel’s insistence is simply its wa ■ of forcing the 

Israeli forces control the crossings into the Oc- Palestinian people to capitulate.” 

cupied Territories,” he said. “Their decision super- Haider Abdel-Sbafie, member of die elected self- 
cedes that of the Palestinian police. Hidden behind rule council for the constituency of Gaza, as well as 

screens, they watch passers-by mid stop them at a PNC member, said: “In principle I do not see the 

will. This is a humiliating experience for us. And need to accommodate Israel in any inspect while Is- 

after all this, we will only be given a temporary reel is violating Palestinian rights. Israel has made 

stay.” clear what it is prepared to conce fe. Whether the 

But the con troversial articles in the covenant are covenant is amended or not will n« t make much of 
not the only items on the agenda in the Palestinian a difference.” 

political arena at present. With the spectre of a Pal- Irrespective of the outcome of tfe debate on the 
estinian crisis chipping away at his authority’s cred- covenant, the ongoing dispute has ilaced the crisis 

ibility, Arafat is determined to push for a national of Palestinian national action in t! s spotlight. The 

dialogue. Arafat is also trying to seek approval dur- duplication in the institutional : tincture of the 

ing the next PNC meeting for his choice of cabinet movement has become apparent ts alL “Now the 

members from the PNC. “How can we talk of a se- PLO institutions are in a state of tartial paralysis, 
nous national dialogue when hundreds of leaders of The PNC must remain independen . of the PNA in- 
political forces are in jail?” countered Abdel-Jawad side the Occupied Territories. Sin ilarly, the PLO 

Saleh, a PNC member and member of the elected Executive Committee, winch gua an tees the na- 

self-rule council for the constituency of Ramallah. tional rights of our people eushrina in the constitu- 

Raiim Zaanoun said last year that amending the tion, and the head of the PNA must remain separate 

covenant would not be discussed before the final- for die safety of both die PNA am the PLO,” Da- 
status of Palestinian-Israeli negotiations, which are jani suggested. 

A translation of the full text of the letter 
sent by Farouq Qaddoumi to Salim Zaan wn 

Brother Abul-Adib, acting president of the PNC 
Greetings, 

It was published in the daily press that an urgent invitation to a Palestinian National Council (PNC) 
meeting has been issued and that the meeting will take place inside the Occupied ft 1 estinian Ter- 
ritories on 22 April 1996. 

It has always been the custom that any invitation for a new session of the PNC on y takes place 
after intensive consultations amongst all die leaders and prominent figures of the F il estinian na- 
tional movement, to discuss all the developments on the Palestinian scene since the p evious round 
of PNC meetings. Also [it has been die custom] that such consultations be followed b a number of 
consecutive meetings of die Executive Committee of the PLO, with its quorum of 12] in which the 
PNC secretariat meets with the Executive Co mmit tee to rarity die invitation for a new session of 
PNC meetings. 1 

If that was die case in normal circumstances, then surely it should be the case tolay when the 
Palestinian arena is witnessing daily new and decisive events and developments bearing on all as- 
pects of the Palestinian question and its fundamental pillars and thr eatening die most Jenous reper- 
cussions. The Palestinian-Israeli agreements have been the focus of controversy emojigst the vari- 
ous Pales tinian national forces. ] 

The controversy aside, Israel has contravened and reneged on the spirit and text of; these agree- 
ments, thus marginalising Palestinian national action, derailing it from all set rules for a political 
settlement enshrined in the principles of the Madrid peace conference. • j 

The Palestinian cause, now more than at any other time, needs a wide national Palestinian con- 
sensus, inter-Arab cooperation and more understanding and support from the I international 
| parties if the peace process is to be salvaged and die Palestinian cause is to be saved from 
”"””1 1 all attempts to liqmdate it 

I May God provide us with guidance. Abul-Loutf (Farouq Qaddoumi) 11 April 1996 


Israeli military planes have conducted exercises 
in T urkish airspace in the first active imple- 
mentation of a military cooperation, ag r ee ment 
concluded between Turkey arid Israel on 18 Feb- 
ruary. 

The agreement provides for intensive coop- 
eration between the air forces of the two, coun- 
tries, allowing Israeli planes to use air bases in 
Turkey to conduct training exercises and joint 
manoeuvres. The agreement also establishes a, se- 
curity forum for strategic dialogue betweenJhe 
two countries, including cooperation in the activ- 
ities of their respective intelligence agencies. 

Specifically, Israel would be granted facilities 
in Turkey to establish electronic surveillance de- 
vices which could be used to monitor military ac- 
tivities in Syria and Iran. These facilities could 
also be at the disposal of the Turkish army in its 
straggle against the Kurdistan Workers Party 
(PKK) in southeast Anatolia and northern Iraq. 

It is evident that die agreement represents more 
than just a response to Israel’s desire for greater 
latitude in air operations. Rather, it is the latest 
piece in a series of joint Turidsh-Iszaeli military 
initiatives that have only recently become ev- 
ident These initiatives have included a 5600 mil- 
lion contract between Turkey and the Israeli mil- 
itary industry which will upgrade Turkey’s 
American-made air force equipment The Israeli 
firms won the deal despite mtensr. competition 
from American and European firms. A military 
supply agreement worth $50 million has also 
been reached between the two countries, which 
will give the Turkish air farce access to certain 
weapons in Israel’s arsenal. Including advanced 
air-to-ground Popeye imssfles, with a range of 
over 80km. 

The new agreement is likdy to benefit Israel 
more than Turkey. Turkey will receive in- 
formation on the movements of the PKK- The Is- 
raeli air force, however, will -for the first time be 
able to station aircraft at Turkish bases and to use 
these bases to launch framing, reconnaissance . 
and, if necessary, combat missions. 

The new Ti irkish -Tsraeli strategic alliance also 
represents a radical daft in Turkey’s policy to- 
ward the Middle East After the establishment off 
the state of Israel, Turkey maintained an evenr 
handed policy towards both Israel ami the Arabs. 
This policy of “constructive neutrality” was 
founded upon four essential principles, outlined 
in an official Foreign Ministry publication. 
These were to provide political support for die 
Arab canse, to maintain neutrality in inter-Arab 
conflicts; to pursue a low-key policy toward Is- 
rael and to seek doses econo mi c and technical 
cooperation with foe Arab countries. 

Accordingly, Turkey supported Arab-based in- 
itiatives in the UN. General Assembly, mwImKngr 
the 1975 resolution condemning Zionism as a 
form of racism. In January of the same year, it. 
recognised the FLO as the sole le gitimate repre-. 
sentative of the Palestinian people, in spite of the 
damage this caused to its relations with Jordan, : 
Turkey’s traditional ally in die region. Then, in . 
October 1979, the Turkish gove rnm ent permitted 
the PLO to open a representation office in An- 
kara. Six mo nths later, it lodged a vehement 
protest against Israel’s annexation of East Je- 
rusalem and recalled its charge d'affaires from 
Tel Aviv. 

Turkey was the first nation in the so-called 


Western camp and the 3 1th nation in foe wuridto 
recognise foe state of Palestine wh c° F 
dared by the Palestinian National p*mca (PNO 
in 1988. At foe same tsne. the PNC ao^rted UN 
Resolution 242, declared its condemn ation often- 
mrism and implicitly recognised foe state or &■ 

Behind Turkey’s shift towardtfce Arabs and 
away from Israel during tins period was foe nse 
in the price of oil and foe desire to establish ec- 
onomic and co mm er ci al rel ations with foe Aran 
petroleum-exporting countries- . 

It is traff dial, on owaisioo, ^paariatlrnty during 
the COld War, Turkey deviated from, the ceimal 
principles of its Middle Easton poScy. la sofo- 
ing, ft. was viewing to NATO pre ssures tojpnxsae 
a policy of containment towards ~thc Sovid Un- 
ion. However, at no juncture did it seek any fotro 
of pact with Israel that was so clearly pngudknaf 
to neighb ouring Arab countries. 

The purpose of foe recent affiance is to impto - 
meet America's policy of “dual c ont ai nme nt** 
nggfnct ftan ami Iraq ami to compound pressures 
on Syria, which, in its negotiations with Israel, 
has consistently adhered to the principle offend 
for peace. By concluding foe recent pact with Is-, 
rate, Turkey has completely subanimated its pol- 
icies to Israeli objectives. 

One motive bdrind Turkey’s decision to con- 
clude this alliance with Israel may be access to Is- 
rael’s Tnfb»- ri ™* with the United Sta tes . ftafcaps 
Turkey hopes that Ameri ca will aiterits stance <n 
the conflict between Turkey and Greece. Jn ^re- 
cent developments in the conflict, foe US has . 
been more supportive of Greece. 

It has been suggested that Turkey's policy to-, 
wards Israel is trmiwtnccd by certain salient fed- 
tors, one of which is foe potential for the pow- 
erful Jewish tabby in foe US to help Turkey. 
This lobby, as everyone knows, is continued 
by Israel. Influential Jewish circles m tbe US 
were able to divert American policy 'from un- 
qualified support for Greece. . They s ug gested , 
at Israel’s prompting, that support for a. resolu- 
tion condemning fire mass rating of Armcroaps . 
in the early 20th century, which was put before 
the Senate itf-February 1990, could harm Xsrao- 
li-Turirish relations. The proposed resolution 
was aborted, promp tin g a highly pfaeed Turkish 
official to declare his country's gratitude to Is- 
raeL . 

Turkey’s contention that fts affiance with Israel 
■was a respo n s e to foe security agreement signed 
recently between Syria and Greece is ‘very feeble. 
By no stretch of fire imagination does the agree- 
ment between Syria and Greece offer Greecethc 
advantages Turkey, has conferred upon IstaeL 
Moreover, foe Isradi-Tuxkish pact could well 
propel Syria to reek closer ntifamy cooperation 
with Greece, winch wodri be detrimeatilto Tur- 
key’s national security interests and would aug- 
ment the tensions in Hat region as a wWa 

Nor should Turkey feel referred -that its re- 
lations with the. Arab world, ire on such a sure 
footing. The feet that Israeli Prime Mrraster 
Shimon Peres was received m Oznaa:and Qatar 
does not necessarily signal foe end of hostility be- 
tween foe Arabs and Israel. Syria is stiB tech- 
nically in a .state of war with IsraeL As foe pri- 
mary victim of the Tuikish^sradi.aHimace; Syria 
is capable of rallying the support of ocher Arab 
countries against Turkey’s current policy. 


Arab Republic of Egypt 
Arab Organization For Industrialization (AOQ 
'Hehvan Factory For Developed Industries (HFDI) 



Invitation to: International Tender No. 
j (1/96) Supply, erection, testing and 

! commissioning of: 

Extrusion production line C/W all 
additional equipment, dies, tools 
s and providing licence for producing: 
l P.E. pipes dia. 180 - 630 mm. 
j for: Natural Gas. Drinking Water and 
j Sewage. 


ri 3HFDI invites eligible tenderers (specialised 
’-.producers) to offer their tenders for licence and 
^■'■bquipment 

L* Tender documents will be available from HFDI at 
,^’ftie address below by written application against 
.rfJJSD 1500, (one thousand five hundred) for each 
-ii copy by a certified payable cheque or in cash. 
•-Tenders are to be submitted In two sealed 
J ‘envelopes as follows: 

Technical envelope including tender 
f.v : Specification and post qualification 

Commercial envelope including prices and 
. financial conditions. 

Y The tender shall remain valid for three months as 
V.jbrm date of opening and subject to extension 
:i without any change or objection from tenderers 
' ‘ for further equal period. 

'^The tender to be accompanied with provisional 
.^guarantee 2% of total lumpsum price of tender 
.; by letter of guarantee endorsed by Egyptian 
bank, valid for six months from date of opening 
•r . (outside envelopes) and will be increased to 10% 
-bf the tender value for the successful tenderer. 
Tjhe^ envelopes will be opened at 12.00 O’clock 
.'.poon at HFDI in the presence of tenderers 
T representatives on Monday 27 of May 1 996. 
“Tenders to be received at HFDI at 1 1 .00 O’clock 
;7 AIM. same day latest. 

^tenders received after the deadline or not 
' complying with the above conditions will be 
!.-disregarded. 

/■HFDI shall have the right to accept or discard 
;’&ny offer or cancel the adjudication completely or, 
. divide it without giving any reason to, or, any 
. -objection from the tenderers. 

-Interested tenderers can obtain further 
^information regarding the tender documents from 
" HFDI as addressed below. 
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Libya is isolated by a UN air embargo for fatting to hand over two men accused of bombing a PraAm airliner over Scotland in 1988 (photo: AP) . 

US targets Libya, again 


Earlier dm month US Defence Secretary Wil- 
liam Perry announced after a meeting with 
President Hosni Mubarak that the US had ‘ir- 
refutable evidence” that Libya had an extensive 
programme to develop a chemical weapons pro- 
duction facility. Perry also announced that foe 
US would pot rule out military action to pre- 
vent Tripoli from opening such a plant shmjld 
diplomatic efforts fell to persuade Libya to drop 
foe programme. 

Petty’s visit came shortly after a CIA official 
testified before the US Congress that the under- 
ground site which Libya was constructing at 
Tarhunah would be the world’s largest chemical 
weapons plant 

Egypt’s position was clarified a few days lat- 
er when President Mubarak asserted that there 
was no evidence to back Perry’s accusations. 
Egypt pledged to do its utmost to avoid a situa- 
tion where the US would resort to military ac- 
tion against Libya. 

Abdel- Sami ’a Zeineddim former head of the 
Sudanese department at foe Egyptian Foreign 
Ministry, commended, the Egyptian stance. 
“Egypt will not be a springboard for the US,” 
he said. 

During the last two weeks, official Libyan 
presence in Egypt intensified in order to discuss 
the US accusations. At a press conference held 
in Cairo, Libyan Foreign Minister Omar Al- 


Are US act usations about Libya's chemical weap- 
ons programme part of an organised campaign 
against the Libyan regime, asks Rasha saad 


Montosser strongly denied foe US allegations, 
saying that they are based on pise information. 

He attributed the US campaign against Libya 
to the fetter's tough resistance to US hegemony 
in the Arab world. Al-Montkser criticised the 
US for its hostile stance agrfnst Libya and its 
lack of concern for Arab security. “The US did 
not even bother to clarity foe situation con- 
cerning the Israeli Dimona [nuclear] reactor,” 
be said. . j 

During foe last few.weelk Egypt has ex- 
pressed its concern over. Israeli press reports in- 
dicating that there has been a leakage from the 
Dimona reactor, located nepr the Egyptian- 
Israeli border, as a result of recent earthquakes. 

US officials responded by [claiming that foe 
US does not exclude Israel {from the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. However; they added 
that as soon as regional peace is realised, foe 
US will look into the issue of Israel’s nuclear 
capability. ]. 

C omm enting on this position, Omar Al- 


Egypt has ex- 
press reports br- 
eakage from foe 
- foe Egyptian- 


Montasser told Ai-Ahram Weekly that American 
statements confirm “US double standards. The 
US deals with, each issue in a different way 
though, the same principles should be applied to 
all countries^” : . 

In feet, some political observers believe that 
the US -timed foe recent wnMimutnuw against 
Libya in order to divert attention from the Israe- 
li reactor's leakage repeats and thus indirectly 
gave Israel-an excuse to retain its nuclear pow- 
er. 

Egyptian political . columnists described 
Perry's accusations as- “presumptuous” because 
foe tinting of the disclosure was intended to 
give the impression that Egypt supports foe US 
allegations. According to ZeiiHSddin, Perry 
should have-raised foe issue before or after his 
trip to Egypt. “The timing of foe. accusations 
gives foe i m p ression .to the international' com- 
munity tint Egypt is .backing the issue,” 'he 
said. "i--.: 

Many in foe Arab world believe that die latest 

: 


^accusations are part of a campaign to de- 
stabilise the Libyan regime. 

Al-Montasser, since the mid- 
1980^ American administrations have misinter- 
P™ ** Libya does beca^fSi 

ya s tatical ideology “does not coincide with 
when it comes to the Arab World and 

Libya is isolated internationally byaUNair 

SSf 8 ? £L S“ g £ ^ n £ 

cused of bombing a PanAm airliner ovcTloS 
erbie, Scotland in 1 988. w Uxac " 

Arab League s Secretary General, F.<rms»f aj. 
dd-Megmd, said that Libya has 
refiseto hand over foe two UbySfto Slta'S 
mmotoremmfry unless there fe an moSiSS 

t£us£5 

Jraxtam nave demanded that Libvs 
the two Aspects for trial fo 
thelfoyaff leader has refused tocoiSty^’ ,bnt 
Abdel-^Meguid called on the”™ ^Secnrit^ 

“ A swtiemeuTof 
states bordeamg it and many 
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The displaced, the bereaved, the wounded and the dead bear the marfjs of seven days of shelling. Only the black-dad figures 
patrolling the streets with ammunition strapped to their waists, are immune to the pressure, writes Julie Till from South Lebanon 


Israel calls it precise mSitaiy bombing. But with cross- 
boder Katyusha attacks mnrimihig, it is Lebanese ci- 
vilians who arc fleeing not Hezbollah fighters. Around 
400<00G Lebanese civilians have streanedout of south- 
ern Lebanon since brad ordered die evacuation of a 
30km ana close to its northern border. Those who had 
time strapped mattresses and blankets to car roofe. Oth- 
ers fled with only the clothes they were wearing. 

It was not only homes and personal belongings that 
were left behind. In the panic to escape, one man from 
the village of Sowam, undo' attack from Israeli gun- 
ships, arrived in die southern port of Sidon, only to dis- 
cover that two of his children had been left b ehind. He 
returned home to find them. 

Another woman from the town of Nabatiyeb, a Hez- 
bollah stronghold and a frequent target of Israeli shell- 
ing, anived m Sidan with six of tor daughters, just 
ahead of die Ham Sunday deadline for evacuating her 
town. The seventh had been left behind. Unable to find 
her as they dashed for safely , Souad Wahabi could only 
hope that relatives hid picked her up. Meanwhile, 
Souad and her drikhen had no idea where they would 
be sleeping that night 

Some of the displaced had originally fled to the port 
of Tyre, only to be moved on again by Israeli gimsSps. 
Others had sought refuge with relatives and friends fry- 
ing in the overcrowded southern shims of Beirut But 
with five attacks an the capital so fir, that is no safe 
haven either. 

As PhiTHp c Gmllard, head of the TulenatioraJ Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross in Lebanon, told Ai-Akram 
Weekly, “In 1993 roost of fee 350,000 displaced [by Is- 
rael]' shelling] came to fie southern suburbs of Beirut 
This time it E different The suburbs arc not safe.” 

Indeed, firing in or simply driving finmgh the mamly 
SM’ite-popnkted southern suburbs is to nsk becoming 
a potential target As we drove alongfie airport road on 
Sunday, beside winch huge cardboard figures of Ay- 
atollah Khomeini and former Sba’ite leader Imam Mus- 
sa Al-Sadr hold sway in a disttict of mandy one-storey, 
makeshift shops and homes, passexs-by urged us on.lt 
was not an tmfnendly greeting; we had slowed down 
near a Hezbollah mnsquemd there were white specks 


in fie sky. After 17 years of war, and two invasions by 
their southern neighbour, fie local population can read 
the signs. 

And sure enough, 10 minutes later a power station on 
fie outskirts of Beirut was bombed, cutting off electi- 
ricity to some parts of fie city. The cost of repairs is es- 
timated at $3 miTH nn. A second power station was hit 
on Monday. This time it was in Christian east Beirut 
The cost of repairing this power plant, which supplies 
both ShTite said Christian areas, is reckoned to be 
around $80 tmllioa. 

It was only in January of this year that fie govern- 
ment announced an end to electricity rationing and fie 
resumption of an almost 24-bour service. This week it 
was back to blackouts and private generators, for those 
who can afford them. 

Lebanon has been steadily rebuilding itself; repairing 
fie infrastructure destroyed during its deadly cm) war. 
Intensive reconstruction is in evidence in the centre of 
fie city. The stock market re-opened in January and a 
growing number of foreign banks have been enticed 
back to fie country once known as the Switzerland of 
the Middle East 

Now, after three years of rebuilding both the infra- 
structure and Lebanon’s image among potential in- 
vestors and tourists, fie dream is slipping away. And 
while people here blame the tinting of the attack on Is- 
raeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres’ electoral hopes, 
there is a growing tendency to ascribe the scale of fie 
attack to Israel’s desire to knock out a potential ec- 
onomic rival 

But far the moment, the population of fie south has 
suspended n orma) life and the economy is in paralysis. 
“We have a social disaster in southern L ebrao n , and 
gov e r n ment resources are limited,” Hassan Youssef, 
president of the Council of the South, told fie Weekly. 
Two things were needed, he said: “First an end to the 
bombings and second, medical, financial and mOrtary 
help.” 

The government has opened schools, mosques and 
churches to help fie displaced. At a school in Sidan, 
children's clothes hang out of classroom windows, as 
82 families from 12 different villages and towns set up 


camp. Fanfihes are provided with blankets, tinned food 
such as tuna and fitul (beans) and portable butane gas 
stoves by Hie government, Islamic associations and sec- 
ular NGOi tike the Hariri Foundation and the Red 
Cross, ‘f 

The Palestinian refugee camp of Ain Al-Hilwa in Sid- 
on was hit bn Tuesday, sending shivers down fie spines 
of those wfro bad come to Sidon to find shelter. Hoda 
Hamadi arrived at the village of Safr Milki near Sidon 
wifi her file children cm Friday. Her husband was not 
wifi them) He had left the family at fie school to go 
back and check on their house. 

Wifi her knee-length skirt and no scarf, Hoda does 
not fit thei usual image of ■- Hezbollah supporter, but 
she is firmly behind the group: “Ve are wifi Hezbollah 
and the resistance” she said. “We want God to help 
Hezbollabhvin and the people of Lebanon win.” 

Israeli officials argue that their intention is only to at- 
tack Heztibllah military targets, but Hoda thinks oth- 
erwise. In; 1992, she was hit by Israeli bullets in her 
stomach and back. “I spent five months in hospital, 
j my children," she recalled. And if fie war is 
: Hezbollah, “why did Israel hit that am- 
was referring to the shelling of a private 
| on Saturday, in which four children and two 
killed. 

casualty of that incident, a five-month 
taken to fie Haxnmoud hospital in Sidon. 
physician at fie hospital. Dr Rola Ghan- 
ribed bow one woman from Nabatiyeb, car- 
in her seventh month of pregnancy, had 
be first at home “because of the shelling". 
She aborted the second on arrival at fie hospital. 

Aside from the physical injuries, the other problem 
feeing thepe m fie bombed areas is psychological trau- 
ma, according to neurosurgeon Adeeb Abdou. “People 
are very pfiaid,” he said “They are anxious and de- 
pressed There are at least five women at the hospital 
about to give birth prematurely because of the pressure." 

Only Hezbollah shows no signs of suffering from the 
pressure, bay after day, despite fie bombardment, Hez- 
bollah has continued to fire Katyusha rockets at north- 
ern Israel] On the streets of West Beirut supporters play 


away: 
directed; 
balance?” li 



rousing music and collect the money for the displaced 

Hezbollah has released a video, shown on its own TV 
channel and distributed to other stations, of 60 support- 
ers wifi explosives strapped to their chest It is perhaps 
the willingness of these men to act as suicide bombers 
that has kept Israel in foe skies and off the ground 

The resolve of Hezbollah has certainly not dimin- 
ished In hs stronghold of Hariat Horeik in the southern 
suburb of Beirut, the walls are adorned wifi pictures of 
Mecca and Jerusalem, alongside the omnipresent Kho- 
meini. A petrol station near the Hezbollah offices flies 
two flags — one in the party colours, the other black to 
commemorate fie maims. 

As Lebanese Prime Minister Rafiq Al-Hariri has ac- 
knowledged, the Lebanese army is no match for Israel's 
superior military might However, stationed across the 
city, on various street comers, pieces of wasteground 
and traffic junctions, they do provide, or rather pro- 
vided the semblance of security. But in Hariat Horeik 
and Hezbollah's other strongholds, it is Hezbollah gun- 
men who patrol fie streets. Dressed in black army fa- 
tigues with green ammunition belts strapped around 
their waists, Hezbollah fighters carry Katyushas and 
communicate by cellular phone. In their unmarked, 
barely-furnished offices. Hezbollah officials are polite 
and to fie point Speaking on condition of anonymity, 
they warned that “Israel must leave this land and stop 
shelling, otherwise we will continue." 

His colleague added, not without a hint of pride: 
“Hezbollah has answered Peres. There can be no secur- 
ity in Kiryat Sbemona if Israel hits villages in southern 
Lebanon. If Israel hits Beirut, we will hit any place in 
the world" echoing the wanting of Hezbollah's Sec- 
retary General, Hassan Nasrailah, this week, that fie 
volleys of Katyusha currently being fired at Kiryat Sbe- 
mona is just in retaliation for the raids over South Leb- 
anon. Raiding Beirut, said Nasrailah, will be answered 
by striking at Israeli targets anywhere in the world 

So, 14 years after fie Israeli invasion, code-named 
“Operation Pejaee in Galilee", and after seven days of 
heavy shelling, there is little security for civilians on ei- 
ther side, and prospects for a lasting peace are as re- 
mote as ever. 


Shattered 
hopes 


Beirut’s hands are tied. Reconstruction las 
come to a halt and, in the eyes of the pi blic, a 
dash between the government and tebollah 
would only reinforce the Israeli occupat? )n in 
the south, writes Zeina Khodr from Beirut 


L gfomon and Syria have come under increasing pressure to rein in Hez- 
bollah guerrillas in the wake oflsrad’s on sl au gh t against Lebanon. 

The I Agnate government is studying an American proposal to halt 
the Israeli military o ffensi ve, but Prime Minister Rafik Al-Hariri has said 
ft will be difficult for his country to accept fie proposed conditiocs. 

ftaensc diplomatic activity is under way to reach a ceasefire between 
Israel and Hezbollah. Damascus, which is fie mam power broker in Leb- 
anon wifi 35,000 troops stationed here, was a venue far separate meet- 
ings between Syrian, Lebanes e , French and Ir a nian officials. 

Is*eli television broadcast a report which outlined the proposed settle- 
mmt of fic c ri si s. It said fiat Syria would curb Hezbollah's military ac- 
tivities in return, would withdraw from the south after nine 
rrmnfhs The Syrian and Lebanese armies would .ensure security on fie 
Lebanese-Isradi bonder. 

A ww i i n 'i w riBrtnr in Lebanon said, “Israel wants security guar- 

antees because it is election time there. .Israel is emptying the villages in 
the south and it scans that fie return of fie refugees may coincide wifi 
the deployment of fie Lebanese anny in fie area.” France may also play, 
a role in fie security arrangements. President Jacques Chirac motioned . 
- a recent visit to Beirut fiat ids country was willing to take part in 
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t_.. f parties are new trying to revive a 1993 understanding be- 

tween Israel aid T-rihmnri barring attacks against civilians oo both sides 
of fie border. Jim, which supports and finances Hezbollah, hinted that 


benkwrfirffi avOian targete m Lebanon. ^ 

For its part, Syria said it was ready to help restrain Hezbollah tf Israel 
respected fie 1993 tsderctandira. Hezbollah has spearheaded fie gner- 
to oust Israeli troops ftom fie 15km- wide border strip it oc- 


cumes m bourn Leoanon.. „ . , _ . . _ 

Political analysts bere believe tbatlsraeh Pnme Minister Shimon Peres 
is condoctros his election campaign in Lebanon. The raids cane seven 
S^WorePaes feoes a^sdeketkm. ^ He has met a demand by is- 
radi votes to strike back at Hezbollah. Pans sent a message to Syria 
and Lebanon fiat lie expects them to rein in Hezbollah gueniDas. An- 
alysts fed to Peres’s tough stance against Hrfjollah is aimed at en- 

htwy-mp his image as a man who can protect the Israelis. _ 

Mohamed Mashmousbri, deputy editor-m^f of the leftist 
dailv said. “Israd bdieves to by sealing off the Palesnman-nfisd areas 
^wresting hundreds of Hamas activists and by bonfiing Lebanon, d 
has satisfied* e Israeli voters’ demand sho wants 

mUftafv credentials hke his predecessor Yitzhak Rabin. He watts Is-. 
Siisto regard him not only as a statesman butas a mflmny hero as 

wfll SlodStoseom pa* on the bonier, or tteatacta 
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While Israel says its offensive is targeted at liezbollah. Lebanese 
House Speaker Nabih Bern said the onslaught was hot just against Hez- 
bollah but against the Lebanese people as a whole. Israel tod warned 
that if Lebanon foiled to curb Hezbollah, it wouldigut at risk Lebanon's 
rebirth six years after its 15-year civil war ended. :1 
Foe the first time since 1982 Israeli planes have numbed the Lebanese 
capital. The southern suburbs, a stronghold ofHezfapIlah, have been par- 
ticularly badly hit Scores of villages in South ' 

Befcaa have been attacked and the Lebanese army 
A Syrian army officer was killed in one raid 
national airport, Much has closed a number of 
raids. 

Israeli aggression has left more than 30 people 
and over 140 wounded. It has also sent close to 
fleeing from fie south, creating a huge refugee crisis. Israeli gunships 
stopped commercial strips bound for the port of Beirut and imposed a 
sea blockade on fie southern ports of Sidon and Twe. Hezbollah has re- 
taliated against the onslaught by firing scones of igatyusha rockets into 
no rthern farad. 

Mashmo nshi ruled out the possibility of Israel Widening its security 
zone. However, he stressed to Israel’s strategy taf always been to con- 
trol as much ofLcbanon's water resources as it 
Israd has repeatedly said that its offensive wii J continue until Hez- 
bollah stops launching rockets into northern Israeli Israeli Foreign Min- 
ister Ebud Barak said fie offensive, dubbed Opera! on Grapes of Wrath, 
had two objectives: to hit Hezbollah and to make it dear to the Lebanese 
government fiat Israel holds it responsible for Hezt tot’s actions. 

Hariri said his government — even though it disa pees wifi fic move- 
ment — would not try to stop Hezbollah from at ickmg Israeli troops 
while fie occupation continued. “We win not clas i wifi the resistance, 
namely Hezbollah, as long as the occupation exists™ our land," be said. 
“If we do anything against Hezbollah, the public will think we are fe- 
cflitating fie occupation of our territory. The only s ilution is for Israel to 
withdraw and trust Lebanon to establish security on fie butler." He 
pledged that Lebanon was now capable of guais iteeing security and 
would send most of its 55,000-men army to fie sou h to do so. 

Some commentators say that Lebanon is wftne sing a repeat of fie 
1982 invasion of Beirut when Israeli forces drove fie FLO out of Leb- 
anon. This time they are driving Hezbollah from South Lebanon, they 
say. Meanwhile tire Lebanese are paying dearly. 1: rad has launched an 
all-out war on Lebanon — with the backing of the 1 failed States and oth- 
er p ermanent members of the UN Secinity Counci , particularly Britain 
in a bid to wipe out what they consider to be terrorists. But Lebanon 
disagrees and says resistance guerillas are fieetonjfi^tera. 

The Israeli airraids have brought back images c f Lebanon's 19 75-90 
civil war. Lebanon has been saiving hard io rebuil! itself. Israel's attack 
caught Beirut in the midst of a rwxwjfiuction boom! But Lebanese hopes 
for rebirth depend heavily on peace in the regioii and the Israeli of- 
fensive has dealt a heavy blow to these. 


Moussa 
blasts Israeli 
aggression _ 


Foreign Minister Amr 
Moussa asserts that only 
withdrawal from Lebanese 
territories can guarantee 
Israeli security, 
reports Neville Khalil 


Speaking to the press after attending President Hosni Mubarak's meet- 
ing with Palestinian President Yasser Arafat on Tuesday, Egyptian For- 
eign Minister Amr Moussa said the situation in South Lebanon was 
“very critical”. He did not rule out the possibility that there was a link 
between the escalation of violence in south Lebanon and fie Israeli 
elections scheduled to be held at the end of next month. 

“We cannot deny that there are electoral considerations," Moussa said, 
“but I cannot say that [fie elections] are behind all that has happened." 
He suggested that secret agreements and deals during fie election cam- 
paign might have fuelled fic situation further. He added, however, that 
the elections should not prevent the implementation of previously con- 
cluded agreements. 

Moussa said that the aggression in Lebanon dominated fie two-hour 
meeting between Mubarak and Arafat. The minister said that Egypt con- 
demns Israel's offensive against Lebanon and is calling for an immedi- 
ate ceasefire. Civilians should be “spared from attacks by planes, ar- 
tillery and rockets." Moussa said. The minister referred to the 1993 
agreement between Lebanon and Israel which stipulates that civilian tar- 
gets be spared and rules governing combat be implemented and guar- 
anteed. 

Egypt also wants Israel to implement UN Security Council Resolution 
425, which requires it to withdraw from Lebanese territory. Moussa 
noted fiat, since Israel has frequently stated that it has no territorial 
ambitions in Lebanon, its current offensive action is probably due to se- 
curity concerns. But,' Moussa argued, if Israel implemented the 1993 
Lebanese-Israeli agreement and withdrew its forces from Lebanese ter- 
ritory, “a different situation altogether” would be created, which would 
“guarantee the safety and welfare of fie civilian population on both 
sides". 

Egypt is currently undertaking a number of diplomatic initiatives to 
contain the situation. These efforts include contacts wifi the Israeli US 
and French foreign mini sters. But so far they have been to no avaiL 
Similarly, American contacts with fie Israelis, the Lebanese and fie 
Syrians have failed to bring about an end to the shelling. On a visit to 
Israel on Monday, France’s Foreign Minister Hervfi de Charette pro- 
posed to France mediate between the two waning parties. It has been 
reported, however, that Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres would only 
accept US brokerage. 

“Diplomatic efforts have resulted in nothing so far," Moussa said. 
“But anything can happen." 

According to political observers, Israel has breached the decisions 
made at the Shann El-Sheikh Peacemakers Summit last month by un- 
leashing a war of terror against Lebanese civilians and Jeapordising fie 
peace process. Moussa said that the current situation has crippled fie 
pace process. "We can’t simplify the situation. It’s already veiy com- 
plicated,” Moussa remarked. 

Next Monday, the Storm El-Sheikh follow-up meeting of foreign min- 
isters will convene in Luxembourg. “If the situation continues as it is, 
[Lebanon] will of course be discussed," Moussa said. 
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By Mona Anis 


On Tuesday Israel celebrated Yam 
Hashoah, fie day of remembrance 
marking the Nuremberg trial '50 
years ago. Recalling the atrocities 
of fie holocaust though did not strip 
Israel from continuing its six'.;clay 
long bombardment of 200 villages 
in South Lebanon, as well as"$e 
cities of Tyre, Sidon and Beirtit, 
killing and wounding scores of in- 
nocent civilians and displacing 
around half a milli on others. / 
Israel, apparently, believes it has 
a monopoly on rememb ra nce. Cer- 
tainly it seems intent on denying 
others, especially Arabs, the right 'to 
remember fie injustices conunrt&d 
against them at the hands of^fie 
Jewish state. Revenge, when' Ex- 
ercised by Israel, is miraculous^ 
transformed into justice. Si 
when practiced by Arabs, it is 
barism and terrorism. _ ' 

Vengeance and aggression are 
virtues to be extolled. But for jus- 
tice and reason ever to triumph' th£ 
aggressor must first acknowledge 
the horrors he has inflicted on 'in- 
nocent people. It is, then, in keep- 
ing with fie spirit marking the ' re- 
membrance of the Nuremberg trials 
fist one should remind the Jewish 
people of some of fie crimes com- 
mitted by the rulers of Israel, ' a 
state which claims to be fie em- 
bodiment of their aspirations. ; J 
Forget about fie expropriation of 
Palestinian land, and the ac- 
companying massacres, to establish 
a Jewish state, and let us for - fie 
purposes of this column concentrate 
on the wars over Lebanon: '/ 
It was on 13 April, 1975 .th& 
what has been termed the Lebanese 
civil war erupted in Beirut. On fiat 
day a bus full of young Palf 
estinians, returning from a meeting 
commemorating some national 
event, was stopped at Ain ; al : 
Roman ah. Those inside were askhd 
to disembark. Once off the bus they 
were lined up and machine- gunned.. 

The event these young people "hiq 
attended before taking the bus bac^ 
to their refugee camp marked the 
memory of three men, Mohamed 
Youssef AI-Najar, Kama! A'dwaa 
and Kama) Nasser, assassinated iij 
their homes in Beirut on 10 April* 
1973. They were killed by an Israeli 
li special operations unit led by Y<e| 
bud Barak, who was later to tjp* 
come fie IDF chief-of-staff arid 
who is now Israel's foreign mipj 
ister. His recent elevation to Israels 
top diplomatic post bos not, hoWj 
ever, stopped him from uttering-tBq 
most crude racist statements. ’Tj* i 
The scale of the atrocities, ntagqj 
crimes and massacres which hays 
taken place since that fateful day ii 
April, more than two decades agp| 
would fill volumes. >■' I 

Now Israel can claim to 
heart's content that what beganrfrz 
April 1975 was an mter-Lebapes^ 
war, with some Lebanese factions’ 
fighting against others who 
happened to form an alliance wjfij 
the Palestinians. But everybody) 
knows that those who machine^ 
gunned the bus at Ain Al-RomanabJ 
were Israeli stooges, just as every-* 
one knows that ft was Israel tiiatj 
for seven years financed and* 
fanned the flame of fie “civil war^ 
until it was finally ready to mount) 
its own full scale war over Leb-* 
anon, dubbed Operation Peace in* 
Galilee, in June 19S2. The , Pal- « 
estinians were expelled and fori 
three years southern Lebanon was* 
occupied. Israel finally pulled out,* 
but only after creating the so-called* 
security zone, manned mainly byr 
its agents. ", 

From that day until now Israel* 
has subjected the Lebanese people,* 
especially the people of the south, J 
to periodic onslaughts. And their*- 
crime, fie reason for these attacks? £ 
The refusal of the Lebanese people ^ 
to capitulate to Israel, and thdr .in-* 
sistence that Israel should comply l 
with UN Security Council resol u-> 
tion 425. 1 t 

In 1993 Israel began another- ma- 
jor offensive, this time called Qp-c 
eration Accountability, wifi the aim \ 
of finishing off any resistance to'its > 
occupation. They failed, and finally i 
reached an agreement in July 1993. £ 
Hezbollah agreed to confine its op- i 
nations to the occupied zone .on ; 
condition that Israel desisted from ■ 
attacking civilians outside to t 
zone. ) 

In the last few weeks Israel has i 
violated the agreement twice, * 
launching attacks outside fie oc-! 
cupied zone on 30 March and" 8 c 
April, killing three civilians. Hez- \ 
boll ah responded to these two viola- ■ 
tiorn by firing volleys of Katyusha ' 
rockets into northern Israel The re- \ 
action gave Israel its excuse >to : 
launch Operation Grapes of Wrath. \ 
Who is fie aggressor in all of 1 * 
this, and who fie victim? The an-i 
swer is obvious. Unless, of course, - \ 
you assume, as Israel appears 1 to* s 
that past atrocities committed' £ 
a g a in st Jews exonerates a state pur-' ■ 
porting to represent Jews from any! \ 
responsibility. Israel in mono-* 5 
polising remembrance, seeks' 'tiT' 
monopolise its status as victim. The 
reason it seeks to do so is to ab- 
solve itself of any responsibility. 
But this it can never do, if only be- 
cause Arabs, too, have a memory. 
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Liberia’s sinking hopes 
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■Silim Ahmed Salim, the 
OAU secretary-general, 

s Gamal Nkrumah 
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^jabbut the tail end of his 

Mil C . 

viiemdeavours to ease Af- 
^iga’s tribulations 

ni iur 

a relaxed Organisation of African 
(OAU) secretary-general who re- 
“jjdKVed me in his hotel suite last week. Sa- 
'tninf Ahmed Salim, a Tanzanian national, is 
by nature. Fresh waves of ter- 
_.rpr are tearing the West African nation of 
‘“Cibtiria apart, but he is certain that all will 
t6 xfe well. “We are doing our best to stem 
J^the 1 blood flow.” he said. “Africa's pros- 
^jpenty depends on how well we are able to 
0| ™H ‘civil wars and give every one of our 
_c aflit}nent’s countries the means to main- 
peace within its own borders.” 
z v “Salim was in Cairo to attend the signing 
,i^5 r gj e ^frj can N uc {ear Weapons Free 
■^Z&ne' Treaty, but his mind was on more 
ffifolosive matters — the war in Liberia, 
latest spate of fighting has rendered 
homeless and hungry. Inter- 
necine warfare in Liberia was triggered 
off in December 19S9 when Charles Tay- 
f*now a member of Liberia's ruling 
ti-Jactional State Council, occupied 
.-two-thirds of the Liberian coun- 
and fought his main rival Alhaji 
— a leader of the country’s 
Muslim minority. Koromah now 
with Taylor. Taylor’s National Pa- 
#£jtic Front of Liberia, once vilified for 
$^mg Libyan Colonel Muammar Gad- 
dafi’s henchmen, is the most powerful of 
Lgteria’s frictions today. Taylor's troops 
arg. leading the search to arrest Roosevelt 
30, who is wanted for war crimes, 
.to neutralise his army, composed 
t of ethnic Krahn. 
dealers are having a field day in 
The fact that faction leaders have 
on earlier promises to hold the 
. peace is deplorable. Horror stories about 
uxamaginable atrocities are emerging out 
oCLiberia with scenarios reminiscent of 
Joseph Conrad's Heart of Darkness. Li- 
bia's warlords have scores to settle with 
-other and with outsiders. Faction 
: are on the warpath again and it has 
ae meaningless to ask who is the en- 
IV the spoiler or what exactly they are 
for. Conrad's description of last 
s Congolese labourers is an apt 
ion for this decade's Liberian rai- 
Ubey were all dying slowly... 
were not enemies, they were not 
they were nothing earthly now.” 
The Liberian civil war has claimed 
150.Q00 lives. Salim disclosed dial the 
is collaborating with the Economic 
Com munity of West African States 
7*flECOWAS) and the United Nations to end 
b m3* six-year war. “We are working closely 
both organisations. We have a spe- 
'^Sal- representative in the person of the for- 
mer president of Zimbabwe. Canaan Ba- 
°nfea. He is what we call the OAU 
"nSfifaieot personality for Liberia. He also 
*K9ves as my special representative in Li- 
PfiKKia. We have been working together 
wijh ECOWAS in all the negotiations. We 
'also working very closely with the 
When I was in {the Liberian capital] 
^TMfcifrovia recently, everyone was singing 
^Ksipraises. Everyone was paying tribute 
'HSPmnana and the role he has been play- 
9 %f. He is resident in [the Zimbabwean 
capital] Harare, but he goes regularly to 
Monrovia. He shuttles between [the Niger- 
ian capital] Abuja, [the Ghanaian capital] 
Accra and other West African cities fol- 
lowing up and participating in all the 
[peace] talks in [the Beninois city of] Co- 
tonou and elsewhere. I myself was in Li- 
£if about two weeks ago, but the fact is 
it; despite all our efforts and those of 
we have a situation that is quite 
2f fgjtical right now in Liberia,” the OAU 
a general said. 

‘ put why bas the six-year civil war in Li- 
beria dragged on so? “This deplorable sit- 
jjranpn bas two causes. First, it is tbe re- 
* ■ ~ ability of the faction leaders. They 
not abided by tbe Abuja agreement 
jefa they signed. What is happening to- 
is a clear violation of the Abuja agree- 


A Liberian child is treated for a bullet wound in the American Embassy’s Greystone Compound* Monrovia. Greystone used to house the embassy’s personnel. Now, 20,000 people have taken refuge there (photo: AP) 


ment. Today, tbe fighting has intensified 
in the Liberian capital." It is most re- 
grettable." Salim said. “Secondly, the war 
in Liberia is also the responsibility of the 
iniemational comniunity." he added. 

“Both 'Charles Taylor and Alhaji Ko- 
roma!) have agreed to the demobilisation 
of their armies. There is no way we can 
impose peace in Liberia without the coop- 
eration of the faction leaders. I think we 
have the responsibility to pin them down 
to that agreement. 1 met Taylor two weeks 
ago and he assured me that they were 
committed ro the peace process.” Salim 
said. 

“A peacekeeping force must have the re- 
sources and the manpower at its disposal 
to perform its duties properly. African 
countries are malting tremendous sac- 
rifices despite their own trying economic 
circumstances. In Ghana. Guinea. Nigeria 
and Sierra Leone public opinion is for 
helping Liberia. I’ve been making this 
point to politicians and businessmen in the 
US. Europe and Japan. We expect more 
support from the rest .of the world. High 
costs are always pleaded as the reason for 
proceeding slowly when it comes to re- 
construction." Salim sighed. 

The illicit production and processing of 
narcotics have had a disastrous impact on 
the Liberian civil war. Human rights abus- 
es and atrocities go hand in hand with 
drug abuse by the militiamen. “The UN 
Drug Control Programme and the OAU 
signed a memorandum of understanding 
that provides for cooperation between the 
two organisations and foresees, inter alia. 
the exchange of information and sharing 
of expertise as well as joint activities to 
stop the diffusion of the w idespread use of 


narcotics in Africa. Drug abuse by both 
children and adult fighters accounts for the 
worst atrocities committed both on the bat- 
tlefield and among civilians caught in die 
crossfire," S alim warned. 

Salim spotlighted the central, issue. 
“What we need in Liberia given the Abuja 
agreement is to ensure that the peacekeep- 
ers are provided for and are well-equipped 
so that they can. by their presence, create 
the necessary climate of confidence, dis- 
armament and normalisation,'’ he stressed. 

“Pressure must be brought to boar on the 
friction leaders to abide by the Abuja 
agreement and to equip and provide the 
necessary resources for the [West African 
peacekeeping] ECOMOG forces to do 
their job properly,” Salim said. 

What happened in New York last Oc- 
tober? “The chairman of the State Council 
of Liberia co-chaired a meeting with Gha- 
naian President Jerry Rawlings concerning 
Liberia's reconstruction. Donors met with 
Liberians. What is still missing before we 
go into the process of reconstruction is the 
need to bait the escalating war in Liberia. 
One of tbe stipulations of the Abuja agree- 
ment was that the fighters must be dis- 
armed. They have not been. If the factions 
were disarmed, we would not have the fac- 
tional fighting we see in Monrovia today,” 
Salim lamented. “The international com- 
munity is just as guilty as the friction lead- 
ers in perpetuating the war since it has not 
provided ECOMOG with sufficient arms 
and ammunition and financial support to 
carry out their peacekeeping duties.” 

Food and medicine in Monrovia are dan- 
gerously scarce. Little is being done about 
the scarcity of food and medicine. Over 
20,000 civilians, including foreign dip- 


lomats aid missionaries have fled to the 
Greystone Compound of the American 
Embassy ^ in Monrovia and to UN offices 
in the city. “Last Thursday, mobs broke 
down thelgates of the UN headquarters in 
Monrovia^ catting communications with 
foe New oik headquarters of the organ- 
isation,” UN spokeswoman Sylvana Foa 
told AI-AJ yam Weekly. “Buildings used by 
UNICEF,] the UN High Commission for 
Refugees find the UN Development Pro- 
gramme yere also looted. Tbe UN food 
distribution system feeds over 150.000 
people in Liberia today,” she added. 

“In the (next few days there could be 
mass starvation,” warned Liberia's Roman 
Catholic Archbishop Michael Francis as 
be unceremoniously boardered an Amer- 
ican helicopter to flee the country. Eye- 
witness amounts speak of tbe eeriness of 
Liberia's pmbattled seaside capitaL The 
Mamba Hoint diplomatic quarter is a 
shambles! rlt has been a nightmare,'’ said 
UN World Food Programme officer Tsu- 
kasa Kimcfco. 

“Working in war zones is a relatively • 
new phenomenon for most humanitarian 
agencies, tough some lessons have been 
drawn,” confessed Yasushi Akashi, UN 
undersecretary-general for humanitarian 
affairs. AJqrsbi was playing down accusa- 
tions of “regrettable rivalry” among UN 
agencies ajid “a lack of policy coherence”, 
which hack been made by a 563-page re- 
port compiled by several UN agencies, do- 
nor nations, humanitarian relief groups 
and noD-gdvemmental organisations. 

The foreign community in Liberia was 
hastily evacuated by the Americans last 
week. UN {spokesman Ahmad Fawzi told 
the Weekli that most of the 90 UN mil- 


Africa’s erratic winds of change 

^-tave_the_dictators_of^esterday_^^ Africa ’s democratic transitions 
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gjfti.tbe past month elections have taken place in 
Idhrce sub-Saharan African countries: Benin and 
n^iipbabwe on 19 March and Siena Leone on 16 
0 ^|qrcb. Tbe recent proliferation of elections in 
ngljftSabaran Africa brings into question the degree 
“ , which the pro-democracy movement that swept 
; -continent in tbe early 1 990s has succeeded in 
the continent's political map. The 
fjigpYenient has been geared towards the dis- 
mantling of the one-party state and authoritarian 
..systems of government. In other words, the call 
been for multi-party democracy and the crea- 
.tftop of pluralist states. Since 1990, 35 of the 4S 
jtjquntrics in sub-Saharan Africa have hod mulri- 
jpany elections. 

tofeul have tbe winds of democratic change really 
through tbe continent, or are the budding in~ 
.jUttutions of African democracy merely cosmetic 
.{ 2 ~ chameleon-like dictators changing their col- 

j^rrs? 

Zimbabwean President Robert Mugabe and Pres- 
Tedoro Obiang Nguema Mbasogo of Equa- 
Guinea were both voted back in this year in 
^what Western observers claim were orchestrated 
- mons. They have been ruling their countries 
10 and 17 years respectively. Kenyan Pres- 
at Daniel Arap Moi was similarly re-elected 
-year and Zairian President Mobutu Sese Seko 
maintained power for 31 years, repeatedly 
jflbstponing elections. 

jJ&elmy Shaarawy, director of the Arab Research 
'ggptre in Cairo, argues that historical leaders such 
as Mathieu Kerekou and Robert Mugabe, the re- 
cently re-elected leaders of Benin and Zimbabwe 
respectively, are not authoritarian rulers. Rather, 
y&tasserts. they are charismatic leaders with his- 
$jtqe?l influence who created stable democratic 
^uqs, during their reigns. 

- 


itary observers had taken refuge in the US 
Embassy compound. The Egyptian am- 
bassador to Liberia. Ahmed Ef-Messiri. 
and most, of his staff likewise took refuge 
in tbe compound of tbe American Em- 
bassy and have since left the country. “Lir 
berians have a good country that God has 
given to die wrong people ” said a Leb- 
anese businessman who was bom in Li- 
beria, when his electronics shop was loot- 
ed after the latest round of fighting. The 
Lebanese Foreign Ministry officially 
asked tbe US to evacuate all 30.000 Leb- 
anese nationals caught in the crossfire. 
Roosevelt Johnson has abducted 50 Leb- 
anese nationals and is holding them hos- 
tage. A wave of indignation against tbe 
Lebanese traders wbo control commercial 
activity in Liberia has swept through the 
country. 

. “This country roust not slide into the 
abyss ” US Ambassador to the UN Made- 
leine Albright insisted as she toured Li- 
beria recently. Elections are to be held in 
August with American financial backing. 
Immediate investigations into human 
rights abuses are also to be funded by 
America, Albright hinted. American en- 
trepreneurs are already sniffing out busi- 
ness opportunities in resource-rich Li- 
beria. Reconstruction contracts are on the 
cards and 38 American businessmen were 
among those who were evacuated from 
the country earlier in the week. 

Three American amphibious warships 
are positioned just outside Liberian ter- 
ritorial waters on the alert to help both for- 
eigners and Liberians escape tbe turmoiL 
They are supported by helicopters and 
equipped with additional take-off plat- 
forms and medical facilities. “Tbe US will 


act to protect American citizens, Amer- 
ican dependents and- others,'’ insisted the 
Clinton administration’s press secretary, 
Mike McCurry. But McCuny warned that 
be- was not going to get into a more elab- 
orate discussion of what steps were con.- 
. templated JHe stressed that with American 
support, Liberia was to have “some sort of 
coherent civil structure”. The US, after all, 
had helped to “install" the ruling pro- 
visional State Council and interim govern- 
ment composed of warlords and civilians. 
America. McCuny promised, “will at- 
tempt to piece [Liberia] back together at a 
point in which [Americans] can have 
some reasonable assurance of security and 
are reassured the [factions] are stopping 
their fighting.” 

The commander of ECOMOG, Major 
General John , Ini enger, said that despite 
their inadequate resources, “his men 
' would not stand by and let law and order 
break down in the city of Monrovia". But 
they have done just that — and it appears 
that as in Bosnia and other conflicts 
• worldwide, only American intervention 
can guarantee even 3 semblance of peace. 

Liberia is burying its dead in waste lots! 
Just as they begin to count the bodies. and 
assess the extent of foe devastation; Liber-, 
ian warlords and poorly paid.\yest African 
peacekeeping troops are rampaging tbe 
capital* for foes, .food and loot The war 
has rendered Liberia an economic waste- 
land — a nightmarish microcosm of a 
broader security crisis facing the continent, 
as a whole. Liberia epitomises Africa's in- 
ternational marginalisation. Somalia, too, 
is setting Africa a bad example. But, “So- 
malia is a different kettle of fish,” the' 
OAU secretary-general shrugged. 


Bur Professor Cyrus Reed, an expert on African 
affairs at the American University in Cairo, is of 
tbe view that these leaders are a hindrance to de- 
mocracy and are being re-elected because they 
bate created essential roles for themselves in their 
countries' political systems and because rhey have 
largely orchestrated elections. 

Justi tiers of the one-party system have typically 
argued that African society is traditionally based 
on consensus and that the most suitable form of 
governance is a single party with a single leader. 
In Zimbabwe's recent presidential election, Did- 
ymus Mutasa. a top official in Mugabe's Zim- 
babwe African Nationalist Union-Patriotic Front, 
reportedly argued that tbe poll was a meaningless 
ritual. “Our culture and traditions allow for only 
one leader.” he said. “A king like Mugabe 
shouldn't be contested. This exercise is just to ac- 
commodate outsiders." 

Professor Cyrus Reed argues that this is a mis- 
conception. “there is no tradition of a centralised 
ruler in Zimbabwe." he said. “There is no in- 
dication that Africans have traditionally preferred 
having one absolute leader. On the contrary, gov- 
ernment in traditional African societies has been 
characterised by consultative assemblies." 

Moreover, leaders like Mugabe have a special 
role to play in the system. Reed argues that “Mu- 
gabe is able to keep the dominant coalition togeth- 
er. No one else has the ability to maintain that 
structure and Mugabe believes in a one-party stats 
system.” But Reed points out that if Mugabe were 
to leave the political arena, “a more competitive 
political system would emerge”. 

The Zimbabwean leader won the 19 March pres- 
idential election because he was basically the only 
candidate: the opposition was fragmented and foe 
four opposition parties withdrew their nominees in 


protest against electoral rules they say are lopsided 
in favour of Mugabe. 

However, Helmy Shaarawy argues' that despite 
tbe low poll in foe recent presidential election, 
Zimbabwe can be seen as an exampfe of a stable 
democracy in Africa. “The fact is rbfrt the people 
who went to foe election elected Mugabe.” he 
said. “When Mugabe started his rule he did en- 
gage in some dictatorial practices. 3ui in later 
years he achieved a balance of pdircr in Zim- 
babwe. both ethnically and socially. Zanbabwe has 
a charismatic leader, not an authoritarian one.” 

Shaarawy further argues foal one oljthe primary 
factors that sustain leaders like Mugabe is foe hold 
that historical power, usually attained during the 
independence period, has over the populace. “Mo- 
butu Sese Seko of Zaire is another example of this 
phenomenon.” he said. “Although popular move- 
ments have been mobilising for his Removal for 
the last three years he still sustains 'power. He is 
able to continue because he is backed by the mil- 
itary and by foreign assistance, but nxjst of all be- 
cause he is a man of historical power.'! 

However, the recent re- instate mcnij of Mathieu 
Kerekou to tbe presidency of Benin following the 
19 March election there points to a different trend. 
Benin was one of foe first African s ates to dis- 
mantle foe one-party state system during the pro- 
democracy wave. Nicephone Soglo'; defeat of 
military ruler Mathieu Kerekou in the 1991 gener- 
al elections was seen as a model for Africa's nas- 


cent democracies. The re-election 


makes Benin the first nation in Afriia to vote a 
democratically elected leader out of office and re- 
place him with a former dictator. 

The two leaders of Benin epitomise ^Africa's po- 
litical and economic predicament. During hi$ 17- 
year rule Kerekou espoused Mancist-Lpnmist prin- 


pf Kerekou 


triples and was accused of ruining the economy 
and torturing political opponents. Soglo, on the 
other hand, is a former World Bank administrator, 
whose economic reforms have reportedly made 
Benin one of the fastest growing economies in 
West Africa. Botin’s growth rate is expected to 
reach six per cent by the end of the year. 

During tbe election campaign K6r&kou projected 
himself as a redeeming founding father of the na- 
tion. “Tbe wise man is coming back,” cried many 
people who were too young to remember Ker- 
ekou’s dictatorship. According to Helmy Shaa- 
rawy, “The people of Benin see Kerikou as a per- 
son wbo once organised society, controlled stare 
bodies and confronted tbe French colonial past ... 
But that doesn't mean that people are simply look- 
ing back. They are looking back not to repeat the 
dictatorial situation, but to create a role for civil 
society through the democratic process. The mass- 
es are looking for a strong political state — but 
within foe democratic process." 

The other factor that accounts for Kerekou ’s re- 
instatement is foe impact of Soglo 's economic re- 
forms on foe people of Benin. When Soglo imple- 
mented a free-market system many civil servants 
lost their jobs, and it was this part of the Benin 
electorate that brought Kerekou back to power. 
Mustafa Kamel El-Sayed, professor of political 
science at Cairo University and director of foe 
Centre for foe Study of .Developing Countries, sug- 
gests that, “Tbe trend we see in Africa today is 
that economic difficulties are making recently in- 
stituted democratic governments unpopular. People 
yearn for the years of apparent unity, well defined 
goals and stability which they enjoyed Under cer- 
tain authoritarian leaders and single-party re- 
gimes.” 

Helmy Shaarawy agrees. “These regimes,” he 


said “were elected to office at a time when the 
World Bank and the International Monetary Fund 
started advocating- structural adjustment pro- 
grammes that were primarily geared towards 
cutting state expenditure. Under these programmes 
they could not establish the organs to plan the 
economy to meet the basic needs of the masses.*' ■ 
According to El-Sayed, tire tumultuous show of 
popular enthusiasm that marked the Beam elec- 
tions is something of an anomaly in Africa. He 
argues that the continent's enthusiasm for politics]' 
reform is waning. The inspirational ideologies 
Which characterised the African national liberation 
penod of the 1950s and 1960s have disappeared. 
“The predominant ideology after independence 
was socialism.” El-Sayea explained “No aU 
ternalive ideology has replaced socialism, fa feet, 
foe new ideology is freedom of foe tnaket’antf 
multi-party democracy. This has been supported 
by certain groups m civil society.” 
intimately, foougfa, foe primary hindrance to de- 
mocracy m Africa is economic. Economic control 
is also being used to impose Western-style de- 
mocracy on vulnerable African countries 
This year Western donors suspended kid fo Nz- 
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0f d !T MX 7 atic “Attritions has 
been depicted as a second independence or libera- 
tion movement The importance of foe : 

irons lies tn foe opportunities that are present 
ordinary people wbo were curtailed by one-nartv 
states and military regimes. The problem, tow- 
ever, is that in many cases foe elections haveb^n 
economically destitute and war- 
tom backdrops — only to appease external donora. 
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Beef standards 

THE MINISTRY of Supply, and Trade last week announced 
that Egypt has lifted the ban imposed on 23 March on imports 
of European meat and cattle. However, Britain and Northern 
Ireland have not been exempted from the ban. 

Ahmed EMjuweli, the minister of supply and trade, de- 
clared this week that the certificate of origin, along- with the 
import receipts and the European release documents will be 
essential papers for the entry of the goods intoEgyptiau ports. 
In the meantime. Ambassador Michael McGeaver, head of 
the European Commission’s (EC)' delegation in Egypt, l»s 
emphasised that the EU beef sold to Egyptian consumers is 
given the same safety guarantees as those provided to EU 
consumers, 

. He pointed out in a press release issued by the EC delega- 
tion that Egypt has very strict veterinary and health controls 
that, prohibit the entry of any infected 'meat products. Egypt, . 
he said, has not imported any cattle or beef from the . United 
Kingdom since 1990, as a result of a decision taken by the 
Egyptian government 

McGeaver .added , thai members of the EU Council con- 
vened last week in Luxembourg to discuss current measures 
that are being implanented to ensure the health and safety of 
EU cattle, and to reassure consumers that beef products are 
free of the mad cow disease. The council, he said, has decided 
to take steps for tbe elimination of the BSE disease, including 
a mass slaughter of infected cows. • 

Egyptfian-Kuwaiti agreement 

AN AGREEMENT promoting cooperation between the 
Egyptian, and Kuwaiti stock exchanges was signed early this 
week jaHowipg both exchanges to cross-list stores. 

Jtn addition, according to the new agreement, Egyptian com- 
panies operating in securities-rebted sectors can hold talks 
and meetings with their Kuwaiti counterparts. This step aims 
at- promoting and marketing the shares of Egyptian com- 
panies. .These shares are expected to be floated in the near fu- 
ture. • 

Brokerage companies, in both countries will also receive 
buying and selling bids for securities of both exchanges. 

Turkish investors 

SEEKING new business and investment opportunities in 
Egypt, a delegation of Turkish businessmen operating in Eu- 
rope is expected to arrive in Cairo tomorrow for a six-day vis- 
it The businessmen are scheduled to meet with their Egyp- 
tian counterparts and officials. 

About 55,000 Turkish businessmen do business in Western 
European countries, of whom 40,000 work in Germany. 

The delegation's visit will coincide with that of Turkey's 
Under-secretary at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Am- 
bassador OnurOymen, who is scheduled to arrive in Cairo on 
21 ApriL 

Oil strike . 

A NEW oil well has been discovered recently in the Gulf of 
Suez by the Amoco Egypt East Tanka Company, which is 
owned by the -Amoco Production Company, foe operators of 
foe East Tanka Marine Concession. The new discovery is the 
second in the area within die last three months. 

Testing of foe zone yielded a flow rate of 4,884 barrels of 
31 -degree API gravity crude oil, in addition to 3.7 million cu- 
bic feet of gas per day mi a 21/8 inch choke. Development op- 
tions of the well are being analysed. 

The East Tanka Marine Area concession was officially 
signed in May, 1995, and all operations on foe East Tanka 
lease will be carried out on a subcontract basis by die Egyp- 
tian General Petroleum Corporation's Gulf of Suez Petroleum 
Company (GUPCO.l Amoco's 50-50 joint venture partner. 

Green thumb team 

A DUTCH agricultural delegation, comprising repre- 
sentatives of 15 companies involved in activities relating to 
animal husbandry, horticulture, agricultural expansion, train- 
ing and agricultural consultancy, is scheduled to arrive in Cai- 
ro on 22 April for a four-day visit. 

During their visit, members of the delegation will meet with 
Egyptian businessmen and officials, and will tour a number of 
agricultural production companies, especially in die new de- 
velopment communities. 

EU grant 

THE NEW Private Sector Development Programme (PS DP), 
funded by the European Union (EU), is to be managed by die 
consulting group, Carl Bro Internationa]. Tbe contract for the 
management of the programme was signed by Ambassador 
Rafrq Salaheddin of the Ministry of International Cooperation 
and Michael McGeaver, head of the European Commission 
(EC) in Cairo. 

Tbe PSDP is funded by a ECU 25 million grant from the 
EU and will assist the Egyptian private sector in upgrading its 
business and productivity, provide them with business in- 
formation, training and other services and help promote ex- 
ports. 
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Trading value plummets 

HE GENERAL Market Index (GMD once again declined, 
is time dosing at 200.64 for the week ending J 1 April. Tbe 
) I ume of transactions witnessed a corresponding loss, plum- 
bing to LE36.3 million compared to LE9I.4 million the 
eek before. 

The manufacturing sector's index also declined, losing 0.96 
>ints to close at 262.78. Shares of foe Paints and Chemical 
dustries Company continued on their two-week slump, 
opping by LE5 per sharer to close at LE620, while those of 
e Damiena S pinnin g and Weaving Company lost LE2.49 to 
ose at LE47.4. And, despite an announcement that its half- 
•ar net profits amounted to LEI 2-56 million, shares of tbe 
lexandna Pharmaceuticals and Chemical Industries Com- 
tny fell in value by LE0.25 to close at LE74. Shares of the 
bu Kier Fertilisers and Chemical Industries Company lost 
E2 to close at LE33 pershare. _ 

Among the week's winners in foe sector was foe Family 
asmeties Company, whose shares gained LE4.75 to level off 
LEI 15, while those of the Egypt International for Pbar- 
aceutical Industries Company gained LE3.99 to close at 

=114.99. . : 

Trading insbares of the financial and real estate sector’s 
anpanies was not much better than that of foe man- 
uring sector. The shares of the Misr International Bank 
(IBank) lost LEIO to close at LE260. However, shares of 
e Dakahlia Commercial Bank gained LE0.98 per share to 
ase at LEI 4.25, while those of the National Bank-Societe 
nerate captured the lion’s share of foe market transactions, 
[ding LE7.6 milltoo in shares or 21.32 per cent of total mar- 
x transactions. The value of its shares, however, remained 

changed at LE270- , . . , . , 

The Gulf Arab Investment Company marked foe highest 
mover in terms of number of shares traded. It Mptmed 
1 84 ner cent of foe total number of shares traded, inc. 
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Edited by Ghada Ragab 


A mining dud in Abu Tartour 

Wasted resources and opportunities] seem to be the only products of an inoperative 25 year-old mine, writes Gamai Essam EWMit 


A parliamentary fact-finding 
commission, framed two 
weeks ago to look into the rea- 
sons why the Abu Tartour 
phosphate-mining project in 
AI-Wadi Al-Gadid has failed 
to yield any results since it 
' was launched almost 25 years 
ago, found the project a victim 
of changing political and ec- 
onomic conditions. 

Although the commission is 
not expected to -complete its 
task before foe end of May, 
AI-Ahram Weekly has learned 
that foe preliminary in- 
formation gathered shows that 
tbe project was a failure from 
tbe start 

Investigation into the project 
revealed that not only were 
grave mistakes co m mitted in 
its implementation but that it 
still needs LE8 billion to start 
operating. 

Addressing a meeting of the 
fact-finding team recently, 
Faisal El-Sharks wi, a member 
of the commission, said foe 




te 


project was established 
late sixties to b< 
Egypt's future needs 
phate and to promote d) 
try's phosphate exf^i 
pecially to the Soviet 
However, El-S 
ed, President 
Sadat's decision in i 
pel Soviet mili . 
negatively affected^ 
Soviet relations to 
that Russia declined 
its promise of provic^i, 
meal assistance b 
meriting the project 
porting foe phosphate 
According to MI 
Philip Azer, a profesiir 
ology at Cairo Univqsi 
project was launched 
misconception that 
phosphate deposits ir 
Valley are expected I 
pleted within three 
years. However, he 
fact is that the Nilei 
still rich in phosphatij 
has deposits amoimfiig 


in the much as i.5 billion tons with 
meet low percentages of alloys. 

$)r phos- The commission's industrial 

ie conn- consultant. Hassan Fahmi, not- 

irts. es- ed that even with foe comple- 
tion. tion of foe expensive project, 

add- the export potential of foe 

El- phosphate is not promising. 

[2 to ex- “I think it is being proven 
experts day in, day out that foe notion 

itian- of exporting phosphate to East 

extent Asian markets was not based 

|o fulfil on facts," said Fahmi. He said 

ig tech- that while Tunisia and Mo- 

implc- rocco are now producing huge 

or im- quantities of high-quality 

Ore. phosphate, Saudi Arabia is 

Geoige about to finish a project with 

of ge- an estimated production ca- 

ity, the pachy of 4.5 million tons. Pa- 

under a kistan and Israel are now also 

Egypt's establishing foeir own pro- 

Ifoe Nile jects. 

be de- Tbe fact-finding commission 

or four was formed following healed 

led, the debates in foe People's As- 

| alley is sembly over a report sub- 

ore and mitted by the Central Auditing 

to as Agency (CAA) which re- 


add 


vealed that in spite of spend- 
ing around LEI. 9 million from 
1974 to 1994. secured primari- 
ly through bunk loans that will 
require around LEI. 2 billion in 
interest payments, production 
has not yet begun. 

According to the CAA re- 
port. the mala objective of the 
project was to make use of the 
strategic phosphate deposits, 
estimated at about 715 million 
tons in the Abu Tartour area, 
to compensate for the depleted 
reserves in the Nile Valley. Al- 
though the initial costs of the 
project were approximately 
LE476 million, so far about 
LE2 billion has been spent 
This figure includes in- 
vestment costs amounting to 
LE624 million. LEI 70 million 
in interest rates on loans taken 
out for investment LE879 mil- 
lion to establish railroad tracks 
and a new 1 harbour at Safaga 
on the Red Sea and LE202 
million in interest rates on 
loans taken out to build this in- 


fra structure. 

During the parliamentary de- 
bates which preceded the for- 
mation of foe fact-finding 
commission, MPs uncovered 
more disturbing farts about 
the project Ahmed Abu Is- 
mail, a member of the opposi- 
tion Wafd Party, focused on 
the fact that despite the pro- 
ject's grave financial situation, 
around LE80 million were 
spent as bonuses and in- 
centives "for nothing.” 

Abu Ismail, who witnessed 
the early stages of foe project 
as a former minister of finance 
under Sadat also charged that 
the project's managers failed 
to operate Soviet-buih equip- 
ment and set out to buy addi- 
tional equipment valued at 
LE20 million despite tbe Min- 
istry of Planning's refusal to 
give its approval for the im- 
porting of this equipment Abu 
Ismail argued it will be ec- 
onomically damaging to com- 
plete foe project and urged 
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that it be written ofF or.lgafgd 
to an international company: 
However, Industry Minister 
So liman Reda contended the 
project is still economically 
feasible, especially as tbe^bu 
Tartour area contains huge re- 
serves of phosphate. -■ 

Other deputies spoke out in 
support of the project Abdel- 
Rehitn El-Ghoul, an MP from 
Qena, said the project could 
create job opportunities by 
contributing to tbe dev^pp- 
raent of the area around it,.*, 
Hennas Radwan, an MP 
from Mansoura. argued that 
scrapping foe project is.. im- 
possible, especially since -’^he 
construction of a considerable 
part of foe necessary infra- 
structure has been completed. 

Tbe People's Assembly's 
speaker, Ahmed Fatbi Sotqpr, 
taking into account the con- 
flicting viewpoints and figures, 
decided to refer the whol^: im- 
port to a fact-finding corinpis- 
sion. 


Pilgrimage 
at a lower 


price 


New regulations governing hajj 
trips organised by travel 
agencies are helping pilgrims 
fulfil their religious duty. Abeer 
Anwar reports 


Over the past few years several travel agencies 
specialising in hajj (pilgrimage) trips exploited 
foe event to maximise foeir profits by charging 
exhorbitant fees for foe trip and the visa, and 
some went so far as to forge visas. However, a 
set of new regulations imposed by foe Ministry 
of Tourism and the Tourism Chamber, aims at 
reducing foe cost of foe hajj and simplifying or- 
ganisational guidelines. 

Under foe new regulations, foe old system 
whereby a set number of shares was allocated 
to each agency has been cancelled. This system 
had dictated that the 24,000 hajj trips offered 
through the Ministry of Tourism were divided 
equally among about 600 participating agen- 
cies. Consequently, each agency had a quota of 
37 trips. However, this low number of trips per 
agency meant that larger agencies often re- 
sorted to purchasing foe allocated quotas of 



; of piety — now more affordable 

stoker firms, whose owners took advantage of 
tbe situation by offering foeir quotas at a high 
which was ultimately passed onto the pil- 

B|t the new system breaks travel agencies 
into three categories according to their 
experience in organising hajj trips. Agencies 
h fall within foe Class A category are those 
more than five years of experience in foe 
fidd and are allocated a maximum of 210 trips. 
Cla* s B agencies are those with less than five 
yen » of experience and are given 140 trips. 
Cl* s C firms are those with no experience and 
cob equentiy are allocated 70 trips, explained 
Riv d Qabil. secretary general of foe Tourism 
Cta nber. 

H r added that the number of trips allocated to 
the firms is split into two stages. In the first 
staj e, each agency is allowed to offer only two- 


Few fish 


There may be other fish in foe 
sea, but they are not reaching 
the Egyptian market place. Al- 
though Egypt overlooks a vast 
fishing area of about 13.9 mil- 
lion feddans, and has a large 
number of fish farms, the 
shortage in the supply of fish 
currently exceeds 150,000 
tons, compared to 2,30 0 tons 
in 1972. The ensuing surge in 
prices has placed fish out of 
foe affordable limits of many 
Egyptian consumers, thereby 
denying them an alternative 
source of protein. 

One reason for foe shortage, 
said Adel Khamis Soleiman, 
an assistant professor at the 
University of Alexandria's Fa- 
culty of Agriculture, is foe 
population explosion which 
has not been matched by an 
increase in fishing. 

In addition, he noted, while 
it is possible to fish as deep as 
150 metres in foe Med- 
iterranean and Red Sea. fish- 
ermen only fish at depths 
ranging from 10-1 00m. 

Another reason for the 
shortfall Soleiman added, is 

that lakes are not properly 
utilised. Many of them have 
been filled m and reclaimed 
for agriculture, he said This 
has bro ugh t foe aggregate area 
of lakes to one-tbird of what it 
was several decades ago. 

In 1950, for example. Lake 
Mari out covered an area of 
40,000 feddans. Today, it cov- 
ers only 15,000 feddans. In 
all only 35 per cent of the 
fish on the market now comes 
from lakes. 

Sole iman also DOted that 
*■001 fish wealth has been 
drastically affected by tbe use 
of illegal fishing methods 
such as poison and ex- 
plosives.** Moreover, the use 
of small nets negatively im- 
pacts on the supply of fish by 
trapping small fish which 
have hot yet grown fully or 
reproduced. 

As a result Egypt’s self- 
sufficiency has been on a con- 
tinual decline. In 1972,,Egypt 
supplied 97.7 of its needs, but 
in 1990, the figure dropped to 
68.5 per cent Now it is even 


thirds of its maximum number of trips.. This 
system will ensure that a rush on companies 
from one category will not infringe on the busi- 
ness of foe companies falling under the other 
two divisions. For example. Class A agencies 
are allowed to offer only 140 of foeir 210 trips. 
Once all the spots have been filled under this 
quota for all categories, then foe Tourism 
Chamber can request more of the 24.000 va- 
cancies held by the ministry, should there still 
be demand for more spots. At fois point, the 
agencies can offer foe remaining third of their 
quota. 

“Of couse, fois new system has created a 
great deal of competition among foe different 
agencies, and has led to a decrease in foe price 
of the hajj." stated Hussein Bad ran, a deputy at 
foe Ministty of Tourism. “This is due to the fact 
that each agent tries to lower their price and of- 


fer a higher level of service to attract the largest 
number of pilgrims.” 

Badran added that the ministry has set up for 
the first time an expenditure committee charged 
with revising tbe agencies' programmes to sire 
how competitive they are in relation to tbe' ac- 
tual expenses incurred on foe hajj. 

This committee's activity, be said, has ajso 
helped push down foe price of the hajj as agen- 
cies were concerned about having their licenses 
revoked by tbe ministry should they be foqpd 
engaging in unfair business practices. , 

Farouk El-Morsi, president of foe hajj Cosn- 
minee at the Tourism Chamber, explained ^at 
foe relatively stable cost of transportation qyer 
foe past two years has also helped reduce the 
price of the hajj. Tbe new system, he added, 
will also make it clear which agency is moire 
adept at organising these trips. ^ 


to fry 


The mad cow disease scare may have chased many Egyptian consumers 
away from meat, but the short supply of fish is making it an unlikely alternative 


figures 


in- 
evidenced 
asser. tbe 


lower, but no official 
are available. 

The problem, houhver, tran- 
scends bad planning and 
efficient methods asj 
in foe case of Lake*!, 
second largest 
man-made lake in 
foe world. Cov-< 
ering 1 -25 million 
feddans, the lake 
has a projected 
fish production ca- 
pacity of 80.000 
tons per year, said 
Fathi Taha. head 1 
of foe Lake Nasser 
Development Au-| 
thority (LNDA)J 
Bui he added, foe 
lake’s current pro- 
duction is 45,000^ 
tons, of whlchi 
only 50 per cent 
reaches the mar- 
ketplace. 

There are several 
reasons for these 
shortcomings, said 
Taha, ranging 
from environ-' 
mental factors to: 
obstacles pro-! 
h foiling the fish 

from actually 
reaching the mar-: 
ket. As a man- 
made lake, there 
are no external 
currents as in nat- 
ural lakes, and 
brace, no re- 

newable food 
source for foe' 

lake's fish. This- 

problem resulted 
in foe dis- 
appearance of 50 
out of the 54 spe- 
cies of fish foal 
lived in the lake, 
thereby mini- 
mising its overall 
production. 

But foe major pjoblcm, he 
noted, is that the ovemment 
has fixed the price' f foe catch 
from tbe lake. "Las Nasser is 
foe only lake whef : fish pro- 
duction is officiall’ set, and 
fois has negative^ impacted 
on foe fishermen's rillirigness 
to sell their catch th ough "legal 


channels,” Taha stated. For 
example, he said, fishermen 
sell the bold fish to dis- 
tributors at foe government-set 
price of LEI. 65 per kilogram. 
The fish, however, is sold on 


foe price. 

Other efforts are in foe 
works to boost the catch. The 
latest initiative, which is yet 
to be undertaken, is a decree 
to ban fishing for one month 
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foe market for LE6-7 per kilo- 
gram. As a result, only 25.000 
tons of foe lake's total pro- 
duction reaches foe market 
through regular channels 
while foe rest is smuggled. 
The solution, Taha sard, 
would be to let market forces 
instead of foe government set 


of foe lake’s three-month 
breeding period. While a 
three-month ban was in effect 
before, the move fell short of 
expectations because there 
was no viable means of mon- 
itoring the entire fishing area. 
Moreover, for the duration of 
the period, fishermen had to 


be granted an alternative 
source of income. Imple- 
menting this ban, said Taha, 
will increase foe lake's pro- 
duction by 30 per cent, while 
maintaining the lake's fishery. 

Another in- 
itiative under- 
taken by the 
LNDA was a pro- 
posal submitted 
to the Ministry of 
Economy and in- 
ternational Coop- 
eration to extend 
for three years 
foe technical 
cooperation 
agreement be- 
tween the author- 
ity's Fishery 
Management 
Centre (FMCl 
and the Japan In- 
ternational Coop- 
eration Agency 
fJICA). The FMC 
was set up m 
I9SI by a Jap- 
anese grant that 
allowed for foe 
purchase or 
equipment, con- 
struction of ponds 
for hatching and 
breeding different 
species of fish, in 
addition to Jap- 
anese technical 
supervision of 
fishery projects. 

But while a fea- 
sible solution to 
foe problems con- 
fronting Lake 
Nasser is on the 
not-roo-distanr 
horizon, there are 
some other en- 
vironmental and 
political obstacles 
that have hin- 
dered efforts to 
increase the sup- 
ply of fish. According to Mo- 
hamed Mosaad Kamsoun. 
head of the Central Ad- 
ministration of the Western 
Region for Fish Wealth, foe 
Mediterranean].* strong cur- 
rents make it an infertile 
ground for fishing. “Hie coast 
off Morocco is the richest in 


.\o: 

fish because it is where the se 
merges with foe ocean,” r sMi 
Kamsoun. 

Moreover, political tension, 
and conflicts kept parts of tin 
Mediterranean closed until pe 
cently. *' ' 

Kainsoun also noted that pbl 
lution from expansion m fa 
dustrialisation coupled wifo tb 
building of the Aswan Big! 
Dam contributed to foe declhv 
of marine life m the country*: 
water bodies. 

The causes of foe probten 
arc known, but tbe solution: 
are yet to be fully impte 
merited. Arguing that de 
veloping the available re- 
sources is insufficient 
Kamsoun stated. “We shoulc 
look for new resources.” 

Egypt, he said, is in the pro 
cess of concluding a number o: 
agreements with cottatrib 
boasting an abundance 
aquatic life off their coasisl'tc 
dale, an agreement has- Bebr 
signed with Yemen granting 
Egyptian fishing trawlers per- 
mission to operate within Ye- 
meni territorial waters. Ofoei 
agreements with So malia aik 
Eritrea are in the works. *•"*“ 

Fish farms must also be Ex- 
panded, Kamsoun noted, 
they play foe dual role of in- 
creasing fish production while 
aiding in foe agricultural pro- 
cess. Barren land can be used 
to establish fish farms while 
foainage water from • '>ag. 
ricultural projects can be 5. 
phoned into foe new faiins, 
Kamsoun explained. 

And. said Hanafi Mahmoiid, 
owner of a number of fishing 
boats, fishing should be pro- 
hibited on ihe coasts of Alex, 
andria from mid-June to nfid- 
September, foe breeding sea- 
son. in foe meantime. May 
moud suggested that an agree- 
ment should be made with 
Libya allowing Egyptian fish- 
ermen to fish off Libyan coasts 
during these three months. - 









Bullets for ballots 


As the Israeli elections draw near, Peres has found the tempta- 
tion to win votes through violence too much to resist Plagued 
by a dovish image in the eyes of Israeli right-wingers, he has be- 
gun to sharpen his teeth — this time on Lebanese soil washing 
away the bitter aftertaste of passivity with the blood of innocent 
civilians. 

Israel’s air strikes against Hezbollah targets in Lebanon may 
be deemed, in Peres' mind, as an attempt to secure Israel's bor- 
ders against hostile dements, but are actually reminiscent of a 
dangerous game of chess where the future of the peace process 
and the territorial sovereignty of Lebanon are held in check. It is, 
in short, difficult to see them as more than the contributing factor 

to die largest exodus of Lebanese civilians since 1 993. 

Although Israeli helicopters bit a Syrian military encampment 
near Beirut, and although Peres has repeatedly assured the inter- 
national community of his commitment to peace, no apology has 
been offered. Acts like these are in no way assurances of a com- 
mitment to peace. 

But for Peres, talk of conflict resolution is just that — talk. Lit- 
tle else in his actions have pointed to the fact that be is seriously 
assessing the situation and seeking a strategic diplomatic resolu- 
tion to a decades-old dispute with his neighbours. Instead, Peres 
has resorted to sealing off the Palestinian self-rule territories, 
striking a security deal with Turkey, and most recently, using ter- 
rorism as an excuse to flex his country's military muscle on an- 
other’s soil- This may win him votes in the May elections, but it 
will not win him any favours in the peace process. 

After years of resorting to military manoeuvers. with neg- 
ligible results, in an attempt to strike a blow at groups like Hez- 
bollah, has it oot become clear to Israel that ideology cannot be 
dissipated by bullets. Rather than resorting to violence, it would 
be more prudent for Israel to wholeheartedly embrace the current 
drive for peace, set aside its arms and support the fledgling Pal- 
estinian state. If peace is to come about in the region, it will be 
through political and economic stability, not military might, an 
option which has failed many times in the past This is clearly 
one case where the best defence is not a strong offense. 
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The fruits of despair 


Wbai is Israel up to in the West Bank 
and Lebanon? It is bombarding ci- 
vilian targets at random, killing 
peaceful civilians by the hundreds. 
Unrestrained in its banality, the Israe- 
li government continues to announce 
that it will bomb anything it sees fit 

The Arab world is in an uproar over 
these savage acts, committal with the 

tacit complicity of some major pow- 
ers. Israel, and those countries that 
have given Israel the green light to 
u n leash this maelstrom upon the Arab 
people in occupied Palestine and Leb- 
anon, should understand certain fun- 
damental truths. 

Its actions, which violate all prin- 
ciples of international law and all con- 
ventions and morals of the inter- 
national order, have jeopardised 
everything that has - been ac- 
complished in the peace process up 
till now. The savagery with which Is- 
rael is conducting its military opera- 
tions in Lebanon threatens to abort all 
peaceful negotiations, propelling the 
region back to square one — open 
conflict and unrestrained violence. 
This is the only predictable result, as 
long as Israel, abetted by others, per- 
sists in its contempt for peace and 
continues to act as though it has carte 
blanche, exempting it from ail inter- 
national laws and principles, so that it 
can devastate an Arab country and 
subject an Arab people to blockade 
and starvation. 

The military operations in Lebanon 
and the collective punishment of the 
Palestinian people in the Occupied 
Territories make it impossible to con- 
trol the reactions not only of Arab 
people but of many Arab stares. 
Through its actions, Israel has in- 
tensified the conflict, involving ever 
broader segments of Arab society 
who are appalled by such unbounded 
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and ferocious cruelty. - The consd nee 
of millions of Arabs cannot to£ rate 
such a blatant disdain . far human lig- 
nity. ' ; 

In the West Bank, Gaza and! eh~ 
anon Israel has escalated the ccj lict 
into a question of life or death ft the 
Arabs. Until recently, h has beet felt 
that the Arab-Israeti conflict cod I be 
contained and resolved through : ne- 
gotiated peace settlement that 7 ight 
serve as a model of self-interert re- 
straint clarity of vision and on- 
structive follow-through. But tow 
Arabs everywhere are stunned, not 
least by the viciousness and arb t ari- 
ness of Israel’s brutalhy whirl is 
threatening to cast the region bac ; to 
the Middle Ages. 

Political obseners, even those c ose 
to Israel, have likened Israel's mi ary 
operations in Lebanon and it; re- 
pressive measures in the West fi ink 
and Gaza to the genocide of hi ive 
and African Americans <md ts the 
concentration camps and desolate ■es- 


Suicide bombing vs electronic shelling 


ervations to .which. Native Americans, 
have been confined 

They are shocked by the impunity 
with which the Israeli army, with the 
tacit consent of the West, bombards 
civilian' targets in Lebanon, including 
ambulances, peoples' homes, the chil - 
dren and the elderly. It has. cordoned 
off the Occupied Territories and sub- 
jected their inhabitants to a campaign 
of starvation. 

One purpose of this manic frenzy of 
violence is to cater to Israeli public, 
opinion in the run up to the general 
elections. What it betrays is the depth 
of hatred harboured towards the Arabs 
by the people of Israel And the only 
possible outcome of such will be to 
augment bitterness and rancour and 
fuel the firesr of vengeance among 
Arab peoples. History provides us 
with similar instances, in Vietnam and 
South Africa, where peaple-werfe sub- 
jected to such injustices. .. 

Israeli claims that its actions are in- 
tended to punish terrorists are nothing 


but hollow excuses. Those being 
killed and wounded are neither free- 
dom . fighters exercising their le- 
gitimate right to resist occupation nor 
armed political militants opposed to 
the peace process. Israel’s own re- 
ports- show that the victims of -its ag-. 
gression are innocent Chilians who 
bad hoped fix' peace. Through its bar- 
barity Israel is - transforming: such 
hope into despair, fuelling a response 
that will consist of armed resistance 
. and terrorism. 

T6 attack' ah entire people in order 
to pressurise militant groups may 
yield some gains for Israel in the 
short term. To persist in such actions, 
though, will only sow the seeds for 
further resistance. What else can pos- 
- sibly result from subjecting human 
beings to such arbitrary violence, hu- 
miliation and oppression? 

Whar foe Israelis must realise is that 
they camtot, express hopes for peace 
by making war on innocent civilians. 
The only conclusion the victims can 


draw is that; ft* Israel pcac frjratac- . 
Seal manouevre, xttj 
fixNn war. And what are ttosesams? 
The imposition of k e 8f a j” 1 % - 

and the denial.of foe nste-p 

the very 'existence — - 

Israel most also realise that, by wa g- 1 
jag its militstty camp aign J b Lebanon 
and by its economic warfare ond po- 
lice repression in the West Bank, as ; 
sending a message, not only fo. aose v 
jntixTdbrct line offire.bm-t oajlpcp- . 
pie in the Arab world. Any attempts 
to portray this aggresshrc war as. .a:, 
limited, countex-tenorist- action sst\ 
belied by the duration and scope of to...' 
operations. • 

Israel justifies to actions as a re- 
soonse to the actions: of a-hradful 0 f 
militants- This,- in itsd£ ccPs tiiutey ap 
admissio n that it is practicing state ter- 
rorism. In effect, it is pmtishing peopte. 
who do not even support the action s of- 
the extremists that tf: is. purporting to- " 
act against And (here is absotatdy^pd, - 
comparison between foe. losses, in-, 
flirted upon Israel, by Arab terrorist 
groups such as Hamas and. Hezbollah 
and the fawwan and material losses Is- , 
rael has inflicted upon foe Palestinian 
and Lebanese people in revenge. - 

What astounds ‘obsetyers ' in the 
Arab world and in the West is foe- 
grossly disproportionate scale. of the-' 
Israeli reaction. If a angle car borab^ 
crosses into Israel, Israel finds in that- - 
sufficient justification to bomb.an en- 
tire country, to evacuate to population , 
from a portion of to territory and tp. 
kill thousands . of innocent civilians^. 
This is what opens Israel, -in its prac^ 
tice of state terrorism, to the accusa- 
tion of racism. People speak glibly of 
a tooth for a tooth. But the fora is that ' 1 
thousands of Arab lives .-count fra 
nothing when compared. with a single , 
Jewish life. .. 


The devastation being rained down 
on Lebanon by Israeli war planes 
and helicopter gunships in an un- 
remitting onslaught which began 
with last Thursday's precisely tar- 
geted missile strike against an 
apartment in a 1 0-storcy building 
in the heart of Beirut, said to be 
the command centre of Hezbollah, 
has introduced a new form of elec- 
tronic warfare into the region. 

Two weeks earlier, Newsweek 
published a story comparing Israel 
to California's Silicon Valley, the 
computer industry capital of the 
world, and describing it as less a 
potential rival to than a powerful 
satellite of the valley, lilts de- 
scription assumes that dis- 
crepancies in time and space be- 
tween these two centres of state- 
of-the-art electronics no longer ex- 
ist Today Israel is conducting an 
electronic war which, by being to- 
tally unhindered by constraints of 
space, transcends the land dimen- 
sion. The argument that Israel has 
consistently advanced to justify 
holding on to Arab land is that 
handing it hack would threaten its 
security. Now that it has displayed 
die ability to ensure its security ir- 
respective of its occupation of 
land, it can 00 longer use this argu- 
ment without provoking even 
deeper Arab hostility which, in the 
absence of techno logical parity, 
will express itself through any 
available means, including what 
Israel labels terrorism. Thus Is- 
rael's obsession with its security is 
producing results that are just the 
opposite of what its government 
claims to be aiming for. 

Electronic warfare depends on 
robotology, a science that allows 
the country mastering it to avoid 
exposing its armed forces to the 
casualties of combat. While con- 
ventional warfare might not be ca- 
pable of feeing up to the challenge, 
the same does not bold irus of war- 
fare waged by fedaym willing to 
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sacrifice their lives. Indomitable 
human will is still stronger than ar- 
tificial intelligence. On the other 
hand, Israel's claim that its “clean" 
electronic war distinguishes be- 
tween the guilty and the innocent 
is poignantly invalidated by scores 
of harrowing images of civilians 
maimed and killed by its recent 
raids, including four children who 
were riding in an ambulance rock- 
eted by an Israeli helicopter. 

Moreover, Israel is placing its 
Arab peace partners in an em- 
barrassing position by requiriog 
them to condemn terrorism at a 
time suicide bombings seem to be 
the most effective way of pre- 
venting the Middle East peace pro- 
cess from consecrating a regional 
order that wide sections of Arab 
public opinion fear is being tail- 
ored to fit Israel’s needs at their 
expense. Indeed, it is unrealistic 
for Israel to expect die Lebanese to 
condemn acts of resistance by 
Hezbollah, even if they are sup- 
ported and financed by Iran. Hez- 
bollah guerrillas enjoy wide pop- 
ularity as freedom fighters ; 
resisting foreign occupation of 
their land, a practice condemned 
not only by the UN Charter but 
also, in the specific case of Leb- 
anon, by Security Council Resolu- 
tion 425. Thus Israel's gamble that 
the massive exodus of refugees 
from southern Lebanon will pres- 
surise both the Lebanese and Syr- 
ian govjrnments into cracking 
down on Hezbollah, could well . 
backfire and bring the already fal- 
tering peace process to a final halt 

As President Mubarak rightly 
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pointed out during President Chi- 
rac's recent visit to Egypt it 
would be dangerous to freeze the 
peace process until the end of the 
Israeli elections next month, be- 
cause the vacuum could produce 
effects and counter-effects that 
might irreparably damage the 
prospects of peace in the Middle 
East. What is now happening in 
Lebanon is not the only manifesta- 
tion that, this process may already 
be underway. Another is the re- 
cent military agreement between 
Turkey and Israel, and their de- 
cision to hold joint military air ex- 
ercises. This agreement is another 
expression of Israel's bid to en- 
sure its security irrespective of its 
occupation of land. Israel can 
claim that in an age of supersonic 
military aircraft, air manouevres 
need wide spaces, such as Tur- 
key's Anatolia, which Israel's lim- 
ited territorial airspace cannot pro-' 
vide. On the other hand, it can be 
argued that Ankara welcomed the 
Israeli proposal in the hope that 
cooperation with Israel could help 
t face the growing Islamic chal- 
enge at home. What is certain is 
hat Israel's newly-acquired right 
0 station military aircraft in Tur- 
cey will enhance its logistical 
ability to strike at Iran, Iraq and/or 
Syria, thus introducing a danger- 
ous new dimension to Middle- 
Eastern ism. 

The word Middle- Eastemism 
was originally coined to define a 
Tolitical space that not only in- 
:luded Israel with die Arab Masb- 
eq states but also a number of non- 
\rab Islamic states, notably Tur- 


key, Iran and. perhaps eventually 
the Is lamic republics of the former 
Soviet Union. It was also assumed 
that the various states making up 
this political space would be linked 
economically through a ' Middle 
East market Now this space is ac- 
quiring a military dimension with 
the emergence of an Israeli -Turkish 
axis at the very lime the peace pro-' 
cess is faltering. 

The new military arrangement 
between Israel and Turkey, whose 
relations with the Arab world have ' 
always been ambivalent is bound 
to be seen by the Arabs as a hostile 
act incompatible with the peace 
process to which, according to 
Egyptian Foreign Minister Amr 
Moussa, they are likely to react 
with comparable ' hostility: More- = 
over, in the p resent crisis situation 
throughout me region, the Israeli- 
Turirish axis is certain to com- 
pound other latent crises, such as 
the growing water shortage prob- 
lem affecting Syria, Iraq, Jordan 
and Israel and foe Kurdish crisis 
affecting Turkey, Iraq, Iran and, to ' 
a lesser extent, Syria. Such prob- 
lems could bring about radical re- 
alignments, such as rapprochement 
between certain Arab Gulf states 
and Iran or a reconciliation be- 
tween some Arab states and Iraq. • “ 

The Sharm El-Sheikh summit 
was held to demonstrate the inter- 
national community's vigilance In 
foe face of terrorism and its re- 
fusal to allow it- to impose a veto 
on the peace process. In a few 
days’ time, the foreign ministers 
of the countries which took part in 
the summit will be meeting to fol- - 
low up tiie implementation of its 
resolutions. However, if they are 
to be true to the declared aim of 
foe summit, which is foe making 
of peace, they would do well to re- - 
evaluate these resolutions in the 
light of all foe anti-peace develop- 
ments that have rocked foe region 
since they were passed. 


In the absence 
of guarantees . 

By NagAib Mahfouz 



I was delighted by foe recent 
•Cairo . announcement de- 
claring Africa a nucle ar free - 
area. 1 have opposed-nuclear 
weapons for as long as I re- 
member, not least -for the 
simple reason foal they hand . 
the possessor as much as 
they harm anyone. They 
c o nst i t u te foe most deeper- ... 
ale mstroments of revenge, - 
capable of destroying everything. Nuclear 
weapons -are foe only, weapons tint affect the 
entire population of the globe — simply re- 
member Chernobyl, a limited disaster that oc- 
curred a decade ago but winch continues to af- 
fect people, focrasands ofmflesaway front foe 
'fonner-Soviet Union. - • . 

There ean be no absolute gHarameefoat nu- 
clear weapons will not be used in a moment of 
anger or of desperation. -There, caa-be.no guar- 
antee that nuclear weapons will be kept out of 
foe hands -of foe -unscrupulous^ the- ir- 
responsible, or foo»5 whose stock in trade is 
terror. Though there is noJimk to tbo honors 
foe usoof such weapons can' bring, ndfoer can: 
we guarantee that people will .be .cowed hy 
this feet There are, and always win be, those 
who crae nothing about foe consequences, of 
their actions. ... . • 

- We face avery simple feet We caa never be 
entirely sure.foat weapons of mass destruction 
do not fell into the hands of the irresponsible, 
foe nightmare scenario being, of course, that a 
terrorist group obtains a nuclear weapon and 
threatens to use it, or worse still, actually 
does. The only absolute guarantee of avoid-; 
ing such a scenario is to abandon nuclear 
weapons all together. . v 

Nuclear weapons should gradually' be dis-.- 
carded until foe world is completely free- of 
foezr evil. What pleases me about -the; Cairo . 
declaration is that our continent should, have 
taken tho-first step and declared itself nuplear 
free. How I wish that , our neighbours would 
follow suit.' ; 


Based on an. interview by Mohamed Salmawy. 


Not into salvation 


Much is said about the Arab intellectual "crisis", the Arab cultural 
“crisis*', the “crisis'* in the state of the Arab world The crisis was 
felt most acutely by this generation, in the W3kc of the catastrophe 
of 1967; previously, the Arab awakening, the Arab national pro- 
ject and a common Arab existecce — which implied unity of pur- 
pose and a common destiny — were foe themes of dtouxsion. It 
is os though a crisis iu reality appears as a crisis iu thought. 

This impression cf crisis is accurate. There is a veiy real sense 
that a crisis in both thought and reality has befallen us, a crisis in 
contemporary Arab consciousness: between a way of dunking 
which is no longer relevant to foe reality it cannot control, and a 
sense of bewilderment which threatens to plunge us from dis- 
appointment to the depths of despair. Our current plight can only 
be understood as part of a more general dynamic, a more general 
civilization breakdown. The Arabs are trapped between their past 
and thetr future, between foe self and the other, ideal and reality, 
wbat should be and what exists in fact The first instance of Arab 
existence is historical: the second involves interaction with the 
other at foe present mo men r; foe third involves foe setf and its po- 
tential and actual capacities. 

The whole may be compared to an equilateral triangle. One side 
represents foe traditional heritage, especially the early period of 
Islamic civilization, constituted and consolidated in the first seven 
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centuries, which remains verj present and alive in people's 
hearts. Tbe Islamic heritage, the final formulation of this civiliza- 


tion. spans fourteen centuries. 2 nd extends back even further in 
time to comprise the Jewish and Christian peoples of the Arabian 
peninsula. Indeed tbe historical legacy extends yet further to tbe 
Pharaonic, Mesopotamian, Persian and Yemeni civilizations, 
which all influenced the culture of foe Arabian peninsula. 

The second component involves tbe heritage of foe con- 
temporary other, in interaction with the heritage of foe self: the 
presence of foe contemporary Western heritage in tbe evolution of 
Arab culture throughout history. Sines the dawn of tbs Arab 
awakening in the past century, Arab culture has besn in contact 
with tiie modem West translating and transmitting, summarising 
and .explaining, selecting and rejecting, collecting and discarding. 
Western culture has become an integral part of our current in- 
tellectual activity, to such an extent that foe phenomenon has been 
described as cultural schizophrenia. 

The Arab world was always linked with foe other: Greek and 
Roman cultures to the west, Indian and Persian to foe east, Turk- 
ish and Asiatic to foe north and African to foe south. Yet in spite 
of that lengthy legacy, the relatively short period of contact with 
foe West has had the most profoundly disturbing effect 

The third vector is foe contemporary cultural reality in which 
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with which a legacy from the past and ideas trans- 
foe West interact This reality is composed of col- 
es and popular customs, artistic tastes and literary 
folk narratives, songs and oral histories; it also com- 
ly and bitterness, violence and repression. In our cof- 
on our doorsteps and pavements, in all oar public 
ongregatioa, foe stories of tbe Prophet’s companions. 
Science and technology, and the legends of Abu Zeid 
jostle indiscriminately for attention. 

toward history is the simplest and most strajghtfbr- 
'chtemporary Arab culture is living a carious dichotomy. 
“ and Islamic heritage originated under circumstances 
ger exist; yet one of the symptoms of the con temp orary 
i rab culture is foe way we continue to think as victors, 
faced with the reality of defeat We imagine the world 
jeispective of “foe best of nations sent to people", yet 
jsuffered foreign occupation, partition, subordination, 
aripess. apathy and alienation. What we learn and teach is 
the way we think and act is another. We think in terms 
m, and denounce those led into temptation; we inter- 
ruling ideology and blinker ourselves against opposi- 
ieligious curriculum is based on tire divinities and meta- 
foe exclusion of the humanities and tangible realities, 
inue to teach Islamic jurisprudence with regard to 
$ar, slaves, chattel, women and the people of the book, 
has changed. There are no longer spoils of war, 
been abolished and all citizens are equal regardless of 
origin, creed or gender. Oar legislation rigidly ad- 
$ripture to the detriment of our national interests, aJ- 
national interests should provide the source of legjsla-- 
Dur traditional sciences of Qur'amc exegesis, 
ion of Prophetic tradition, and Islamic jurisprudence 
ijidergone foe slightest transformation, while foe natural 
sciences have no place in Our consciousness what- 
: crisis of Arab culture,.in short, is that ourspirit is in 
ilc our body lives in another. 

ude toward the West is equally easy to define. Our 
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transmission of Western culture began with foe. ..British co- - 
iomsauoD of India. The Arab cultural awakening, ' therefore, ii 
linked to colonialism; foe modernisation of the Arab worid was 
effected by a relatively small westernised minority. A8 die nov- 
elties from foe West vied with the traditional heritage, there, 
emerged a cultural dichotomy: a Westernised minority ruling 
class versus foe ruled majority, steeped in tradition. When foe in- 
digenous elite suffered defeat, the blame was cast on its ties wife 

foe West and foe masses rebelled against ft. . v. . . 

Our relation to the West has always been lopsided. They create 
and produce, we imitate and consume. They are the perpetual 
teachers; we, foe perpetual students. Generation after generation; 
foMasymmetry has generated an inferiority complex, forever ex- 
acerbated by foe feet that their innovations progress at a fester 
pace than we can absorb. The result — a widening am feat- 
leaves us stunned and relegates us to foe margins of itistonTV 
The proass of transmitting aspects of Western culture has be£ri 
perpetually thwarted. Imported ideas are uprooted from foe sofl. 
that engendered them, and implanted in alien soil. They are isb- 
latedftomthe context of their origins and become an anomaly in • 
a hostile boat Idras unported from the West,^ ^ which have frad 
foeir m dige°ou3 advocates, have consistently met with staunch 
resistoce from the defenders of traditional culture. No attempts 
a D i^”°$. tbeir 8«>wth <m Arab soil have succeeded- neifoer 
Arab Jfoeralism,' nor Arab socialism or Marxism. Rdigiousre- 
fom remains foe only ctemne! through which to effect 
As for our perception of our contemporary reality m whiefo we 
atfoe intersection fa 

which ^perception of ourselves vies with our perc^S- 
ot, rt « formulated by many factors; political rhetoric, ofo-stan- : 
^^hvmg, anient events. The media has themS S 
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Belated 

sensitivity 

Why the flood of current 
concern over the environ- ' 
meat? 

What leads iadnstrialtsed 
o°™*nes to convene con- 
fidences, to sign agreo- 
tnents, to offer immc and Do 
hold exhibitions and end- 
less discussions on fltft en- 
vironment whenever' «wH 
wherever possible? GLcar- 
b* the wealthy in- 
dustrialised natjoT W are 
sensitive to the gravity of 
the situation, and ace well 
aware of the urgency wi th 
which envi ronmenta l is s u es 
should be tedded. How 
else can we explain the 
mountains of and the 
huge sums of money -ban g 
invested in mi nwn wntiii 
research? 

Developed societies have 
satiated themselves on the 
fruits of modem industry. 
Now scientific research is 
directed, oa the one 


, towards' improving 
mankind's — 


with his environment, * 

on die other is providing a 
: N&tionale for abandoning 
the superficial materialism 
-that has been such a dom- 
inant characteristic of the 
modem age. Suddenly we 
have discovered that nat- 
ural resources can be ex- 
hausted, and that un- 
restricted industrial activity 
causes irreparable damage 
to mMTi and to Us physical 
surroundings. - ■-* 

It was natural, then, that 
the advanced industrialised 
nations should have begun 
to take account of the dam- 
age that their industrial- 
military * complexes have 
wreaked on the fragile eco- 
system of our globe. It 
would, in .any case^ have 
been impossible to ignore 
Chernobyl, the decimation 
of the Amazon rain forests, 
downpours of add posing 
as ram, the distribution of 
foodstuffs contaminated ei- 
ther by pesticides or by 
frightening new diseases 
like foe ‘mad cow* epi- 
demic. Poisonous , refuse 
and industrial waste pollute 
vast tracts of our environ- 
ment 

The- aid offered by -the 
Ncloped industrial coun- 
tries to the developing 
world, earmarked for com- 
bating environmental prob- 
lems is though, like all aid, 
geared towards benefiting 
foe donor countries. Far 
wherever die dumping 
ground, however for away, 
foe industrial nations have 
realised that their pol- 
lutants will came bade to 
haunt them. They are al- 
ready haunting the peoples 
of foe Third World. 

No matter what checks 
die industrialised nations 
place on industrial or agr 
xi cultural products, or on 
foe movement of people, 
they are unable to curb foe 
movement of air, water 
mtJ wind. Viruses and mi- 
crobes are no respecters of 
rational boundaries or cus- 
toms officials. 

Co mm ercial and ec- 
onomic activity has come 
to represent the sole basis 
of progress. Such activity 
domin ates political, mil- 
itary and scientific con- 
siderations. For tunatel y 
environmental i ssue s have - 
now found a place within 
the chain of commercial 
decision making. -The in- 
dustrialised nations, as 
they lay down foe spec- 
"A ifications for fabricated 
* and semi-fabricated goods, 
let environmental concerns 
weigh heavy on their de- 
cisions. The average con- 
sumer is today in- 
creasingly aware' of foe 
necessity for industrial 
products and foodstuffs to 
conform to sound environ- 
mental criteria, and con- 
sumer protection agencies 
act as the channels 
through which pressure is 
applied on producers to 
conform to certain stan- 
dards. _ 

And it is conforming to 
jntenjatiooalty recognised 
standards of production 
that is the greatest chal- 
lenge currently . 

Egyptian production- Our 
industries must show feat 
they can match and com- 
pete with others for a sha re 
of the international market, 
without cutting comers that 
aright had to environ- 
mental degradation. 


Apology 

^Al'Abram Feebly 
’sincerely apologises to its 
readers for an error 
which occurre d m S ajama 
A Salas*#’* column Close 
up, entitled "Souroga 
cultivated pcsee . and - 
published m issue 

(28 March -3 ApnQ- &J. 
several places the words 
“the culture of peace 
appeared as "foe. culture 
of Islam**' 



Diversionary tactics 


Israel’s military aggression against Lebanon has succeeded, 
for foe moment, in diverting attention away from foe recently 
concluded Israeli-Turirish pact Although foe precise details of 
foe pact have not been made public, foe Israeli press cited a 
statement made by the Turkish minister of defence to the ef- 
fect that Israel and Turkey have signed an agreement in ac- 
cordance wife which Israeli military aircraft wiU be permitted 
to use Turkish military bases and airspace for training; pur- 
poses. t 

Certainly, Washington was instrumental in pushing Turkey 
to conclude this agreement; foe most important goal of which 
is to throw the region into disarray and to compound foe pres- 
sures on Syria, thus simultaneously fulfilling both Turkey's 
and Israel’s interests wifo regard to Syria. 

The Turirisb-IsraeJi pact aroused the dismay of foe Egyptian 
government. Foreign Minister Amr Moussa announced that 
the pact gives Israel a distinct strategic advantage and aug- 
ments pressures on Syria by providing the Israeli air force wifo 
Turkish air bases located north of Syria’s borders. 

Perhaps foe Katyusha missiles fired from foe Hezbollah bas- 
es in Lebanon against northern Israel on 9 February were in 
fact Syria’s indirect response to the Turtdsh-lsraeli pact 
Around the same time, it was announced that Egypt and Syria 
are seeking to conduct joint training manoeuvres and conclude 
mutual pacts — news which has prompted 
some c om mentators to portray these develop- 
ments as a repeat performance of the 1967 
scenario. 

But Israel's savage invasion of Lebanon has 
diverted attention away from the Tel Aviv- 
Ankara agreement It has also reshuffled many 
of foe cards: foe elections, the negotiations, 

Egyptiao-lsraeli relations and. finally, Syria's 
position in Lebanon, where Syria wants to 
prove that it, and not Israel, still calls foe shots. 



This week s soapbox speaker is a senior cot- Salali 
umnist in Al- Abram. NlOfltaSSef 


Development, the liberal way (2) 

Will democratisation delay economic reform, or sweep the Islamists to power? Said El-Naggar, in the second 
and final part of his study of development and democracy, ponders the question from a liberal perspective 


The political constraints on economic re- 
form were analysed in a previous, article. 
Let ns look at the other side of the coin, 
namely, the extent to which economic 
considerations may impede political re- 
form in Egypt- 

Prior to the implementation of the ec- 
onomic reform programme, the Egyptian 
economy, was suffering from severe im- 
balances and distortions. Our political 
system stands now where our economy 
stood in the years preceding economic 
reform. It is a victim of glaring short- 
comings. This is perhaps recognised 
throughout the political spectrum. What 
is at issue is riot the principle but the 
right timing to engage the process of po- 
litical reform. Two arguments are in- 
voked in support of postponement. The 
first is that; a greater .measure of de- 
mocratisation may put the process of ec- 
onomic reform at risk. The second is 
that, given the strength of the Islamist - 
political movement and the weakness of 
other political -parties, democratisation 
might well pave the way for an Islamist 
takeover, wifo dire consequences for de- 
mocracy and progress. 

With respect to foe first argument, it is 
not de&r why a greater measure of de- 
mocratisation would result m a setback 
to the economic reform programme. The 
opposite would seem to be true. Dem- 
ocratic values and principles create con- 
ditions favourable to economic develop- 
ment Democracy means government by 
laws, not by persons; it implies that ec- 
onomic, social and political institutions 
have a life of their own and can be nei- 
ther destroyed nor encroached upon. It 
also means inviolability of foe individual, 
his or her home and private property, 
free press, independent judiciary, ac- 
countability of public officials, trans- 
parency in foe conduct of government 
business and participation in decision- 


All these values and principles are in- 
dispensable for stability, creativity, risk- 
taking and a pervasive sense of equity — 
which constitute the oruJerpirming, if not 
tire lifeblood, of sustainable development 
More specifically, democratic values and 
principles exercise their impact on de- 
velopment through three principal chan- 
nels: The- -investment climate, pre- 

dictability and innovation, or the spirit of 
enterprise 

The term, the investment climate, is 
used to refer to foe sum total of policies, 
institutions and the general economic and 
political conditions which make a given 
country a more' or less attractive place 
for investment. There can be little doubt 
that the presence of a well-established 
democracy is one of the important in- 
gredients of a favourable investment cli- 
mate. It is not by accident that a high 


proportion of world savings gravitates to- 
wards such countries as foe United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, foe' 
Ne therlands, and Switzerland One basic 
feature that is common to all is a solidly 
democratic system of government. 

Obviously, other factors are involved in 
making these countries a safe haven for 
world savings, such as the banking sys^ 
tem, well-developed money and capital 
markets, and foe quality of macro- 
economic policies. But without a dem- 
ocratic system of government, other fac- 
tors would not have sufficed to give 
them such pre-eminence in the global 
capital markets. 

This creates a congenial environment 
for long-term investment decisions. In a 
democratic system, foe rules of the game 
are well known in advance. This permits 
individuals and projects to operate within 
clearly defined parameters. The absence 
or vagueness of such rules induces pri- 
vate investors to seek self- protection by 
resorting to short-term investments which, 
can be liquidated at a relatively short no- 
tice. Alternatively, savings are put in liq- 
uid or semi-liquid assets. In consequence, 
productive investments which require a 
long-term view remain either unfunded 
of underfunded unless they are under- 
taken by public authorities. 

There are reasons to believe that de- 
mocracy and respect for human rights 
help create an environment conducive to 
an innovative and enterprising spirit The 
opposite is true of totalitarian systems of 
government, where foe individual is 
made to feel like a small cog in a huge 
machine. Such a sense of unimportance 
and helplessness cannot fail to kill die 
spirit of innovation and enterprise, and 
encourage conformity and anti-social pat- 
terns of behaviour. 

The case of foe four tigers is usually 
invoked to argue against democratisation 
in Egypt It is pointed out foal foe out- 
standing performance of these countries 
took place under a political system which 
was strongly authoritarian. What this 
means is that foe absence of democracy 
in foe East Asian countries historically 
was not detrimental to foe cause of ec- 
onomic progress. There is nothing, how- 
ever, in this argument to invalidate the 
statement that the economic performance 
- of the same countries could have bien ; 
just as good, if not better, had there been 
more democracy. Nor does this support 
the contention -that a movement from an 
authoritarian to a democratic system- of ■ 
government harms economic reform. 

The fact of foe matter is that foe case 
of foe four tigers and other Asian coun- 
tries remains strictly exceptional. In the 
overwhelming majority of developing 
countries, foe absence of a democratic 
system of government during the p6st- 


World War period spelled disaster for 
development. The end result was typ- 
ically widespread corruption, white el- 
ephant projects and stagnation, if not 
actual decline, in foe standard of liv- 
ing. 

Looking more closely at foe case of foe 
.. four tigers, it is possible to point to cer- 
tain features which explain foe unique 
character of their experience. They are 
culture-specific in foe sense that they be- 
long to the Coafucian culture. Polit- 
ically, they might have lacked foe attrib- 
utes of a full-fledged democracy but they 
did have, for the most part, a free and 
independent press, strong opposition par- 
ties and a certain measure of account- 
ability and transparency. Finally, foe ex- 
istence of a highly successful economic 
system alongside an authoritarian polit- 
ical system gave rise to varying degrees 
of tension and strife which led eventual- 
ly to the emergence of democratic re- 
gimes id most of these countries. 

According to foe second argument, de- 
mocratisation will pave the way for an 
Islamist takeover- One of foe major po- 
litical challenges feeing' Egypt in the 
years to come is that posed by Islamic 
fundamentalism. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that this growing force has far- 
reaching implications for future develop- 
ment, not only in Egypt but in the Arab 
world at large. Nor can there be any 
doubt that it derives most of its dy- 
namism from perceived and real grie- 
vances against our economic and polit- 
ical . systems. On the economic side, one 
may point to large-scale unemployment 
together wifo crushing poverty alongside 
extravagant wealth. On the political side, 
reference may be made to the exclu- 
sionary character of the political system 
in addition to the perception of wide- 
spread corruption. As long as such grie- 
vances persist, political Islam is bound 
to win over more adherents and sym- 
pathisers. 

Islamic fundamentalism, however, is 
not of one mind as to objectives and 
methods. There exists an extremist fringe 
which seeks to return to the institutions, 
symbols, and system of government of 
early Islam and does not hesitate to use 
force and terror to that end. These ele- 
ments are obviously not qualified to par- 
ticipate as a legitimate party in foe polit- 
ical life of the country. They are outlaws 
and should be dealt wifo as such as long 
as they resort to force or the threat of 
force in furthering their goals. 

The mainstream of political Islam, 
however, would seem to be of a different 
stripe. They repudiate foe methods used 
by foe extremists and profess a strict ad- 
herence to constitutional norms and 
methods. Presently, they are precluded 
from having their own political party and 


can only participate in political life by 
allying themselves to other parties. Once 
they allied themselves with the Wafd; 
now they cooperate with foe Labour Par- 
ty. They resent their exclusion from the 
political game in spite of the fact that 
they enjoy a respectable presence at the 
grassroots level. 

The mainstream moderate elements of 
political Islam pose a difficult dilemma. 
On one band, it is neither normal nor fair 
to ignore such a political force and for- 
bid it from playing a role in foe political 
life of the country. On the other, it is 
perfectly understandable to be suspicious 
of a movement that invokes the authority 
of God in support of its political pro- 
gramme. They are justifiably suspected 
of professing democracy only as means 
of reaching power. Once this is achieved, 
they will show their true colour as sworn 
enemies of democracy. In support of this 
contention it is pointed out that history 
does not provide a single case of a theo- 
cratic government, Islamic or otherwise, 
which abides by foe rules of democracy. 
Nor can one draw much comfort from 
the examples of contemporary Islamic 
governments. Neither the Iranian nor the 
Sudanese government can claim to be 
democratic by any stretch of foe imagina- 
tion. 

While such fears and suspicions cannot 
be lightly dismissed, they cannot be used 
as arguments to exclude political Islam 
indefinitely from playing a role. It would 
seem more tenable to engage the mod- 
erate elements in a dialogue with the pur- 
pose of ensuring their adherence to con- 
stitutionalism in both word and deed. 

The starting point is to get them to clar- 
ify their political programme. So far, they 
have drawn substantia] benefits from foe 
vagueness and ambiguity of what they 
plan to do in foe event they reach power. 
Their programme is limited to foe slogan 
“Islam is foe solution", and to the asser- 
tion that their goals are innocuous and 
above-board. Obviously, however, the slo- 
gan is capable of different and even con- 
flicting interpretations. It could be con- 
strued along the lines of foe extremist 
model It is also possible to give it an en- 
lightened interpretation that is consistent 
with development and progress. What is 
implied by tbe slogan “Islam is foe solu- 
tion" can only emerge through dialogue. 
The aim should be to hammer out a na- 
tional charter binding on all political par- 
ties, Islamic as well as secular and based, 
inter alia, on foe following five principles. 

Tbe programme of any authorised polit- 
ical party should not contain provisions 
which nullify foe basic tenets of de- 
mocracy, in particular: a multi-party sys- 
tem including foe right to establish sec- 
ular parties; the right to free speech and 
dissent; freedom of worship; rotation of 


political power though a fair and trans- 
parent election process; equality of all 
citizens before the law irrespective <>f 
race, religion or sex; women’s right to 
participate fully in public life; freedom 
-of the press; an independent judiciary, 
etc. ; 

The interpretation of Islam should not 
be inconsistent with basic human rights 
as embodied in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and all other conven- 
tions, declarations and protocols issued 
by foe United Nations and its specialised 
agencies tn this field. 

A distinction should be made between 
a constitutional principle which is ap- 
plicable to all citizens and the pro- 
gramme of a political party which ex- 
presses the views and preferences of a 
certain group of citizens. A constitutional 
principle should therefore be free of any 
religious or ideological colour that puts a 
certain group of citizens at a dis- 
advantage. Religious or ideological or- 
ientations can only have a place in tbe 
programme of political parties provided 
they .'do not deny or nullify the basic 
principles of democracy. j 

A majority that has foe right and power 
to manage and legislate in a democracy 
cannot be based on religion, race or col- 
our. A white majority in a given country 
cannot on That basis legislate to foe detri- 
ment of a non-white minority. Similarly, 
a Christian majority is not entitled to leg- 
islate to the detriment of a non-Christian 
minority. By foe same token, an Islamic 
majority as such cannot discriminate 
against a non-Islamic minority. The only 
valid majority in foe democratic sense of 
the term is that which is open to all cit- 
izens. It is susceptible to become a mi- 
nority according to changes in foe views 
and preferences of public opinion. 

Tbe overriding imperative for Egypt 
and the Islamic world is to overcome 
poverty, underdevelopment and an un- 
healthy dependency on foreign powers. 
The achievement of these objectives is 
contingent upon the readiness to accept 
foe findings and recommendations of 
physical as well as social sciences even 
if these stand in conflict with the con- 
ventional interpretation of Islam. If polit- 
ical Islam proves ready to accept and 
abide by these principles there is no rea- 
son why it should not be admitted into 
the mainstream of political life on foe 
same footing and with the same rights 
and privileges as other parties. Failing to 
accept these principles would vindicate 
tbe fears and suspicions of those who ac- 
cuse Islamists of playing the game of de- 
mocracy only as a means to capture po- 
litical power. 

77re writer is a professor of economics 
and chairman of the New civic Forum . , 




By Hani Shukrallah 


Accounts of murder 


Because we are social animals, because learning 
and consciousness — not blind instinct — de- 
termine our actions, we are imbued wifo certain 
fundamental traits that allow us to function as hu- 
man beings. Our capacity for empathy, our ability 
to feel foe suffering or joy of others as if it were 
our own, is one such fundamental human trait. 
Our feeling for our children, the way their mere 
physical shape: immediately triggers feelings of 
tenderness, foe desire to protect and love, m an 
adult human is another. But a fundamental irony 
of foe human condition is foot; as social beings, 
humans can be socialised out of their fundamental 
nature to become, not animals, but m on st e rs. 

The.’ photo of a crying father holding his two 
children in his arms; a little girl lying as if 
asleep, her bead propped oo foe window siU of an 
ambulance bombed by foe Israelis; reports of boo- 
by-trapped toys dropped onto south Lebanese 
towns and villages from Israeli planes — these 
ab ominatio ns never evoke the sense of honor sad 
outrage wifo which foe Western media is beset 
whenever an Israeli,, even a soldier; is JrillerL 
When an Israeli is killed we are offered his name, 
photos of fahn as a schoolboy, photos of his wed- 
A'mp more photos of his bereaved wife, children, 
and aged parents. We are told foe stray of his life. 
And fo- the midst of it all, cries for. revenge* — 
"trill foe. Arabs" — are reprated, already justified. . 

Israel’s war of savagery in south Lebanon di- 
vests the “peaceprocess” of foe last, vestiges of 


moral rhetoric that have been such a fundamental 
feature of foe “peace processing” discourse. Half a 
million people are driven fijum , their homes, civilian 
non-combatants massacred a indiscriminately, fields 
and bouses destroyed on a massive scale in what The 
Independent described in a' banner headline as “Is- 
rael’s bitter vengeance”. But what, exactly, is Israel 
avenging? Hezbollah fighters were striking at mil- 
itary targets of an occupation force. Israel “re- 
taliated” by striking at civilian targets, killing a 14- 
year-old boy. It was only then that Hezbollah struck 
. back, firing Katyusha rockets into northern Israel, 
most of which, according to Israeli statements, fell 
into fields. They killed not. a single Israeli, and in- 
jured only a handful. 

Why, then, is- Clinton apt (paying a “solidarity vis- 
it” to Beirut? Why is he. not shedding angry tears 
and, in a voice cracked wifo emotion, vowing that 
' America will not stand by (while Lebanese children 
are killed by terrorist bombs and missiles? Why is 
foe US not signing a defepos pact wifo Hezbollah for 
“bravely and steadfastly feeing up to terrorism”? 

How many Arab childfeo must be killed and 
maim ed for foe Western media — not Peres, not 
Clinton — to be driven to (the sense of outrage and 
horror demonstrated at the time of tbe Hamas bomb- 
ings? • 1 ' 

Numbers do not count w£en foe dead and maimed 
me Arabs. Our dead, old and infant alike, are name- 
less bodies which may evoke a measured pity, but 
never anger or outrage at foose who, without foe jus- 


tification of destitution, desperation and humiliation, 
coldly and boastfully daughter and cripple innocent 
children. Tbe editors of the Washington Post are to- 
tally unmoved by the images of death and de- 
struction. “No government can stand by while terror- 
ists rocket its citizens’ homes across an international 
frontier. In that bottom-line sense, Israel is entirely 
justified in replying to foe Syria-backed. Lebanon- 
based Hezbollah's recent attacks," the editors calmly 
declare. They admit that tbe bombing of an am- 
bulance carrying children was “a bonifying account" 
— but after all, if was “unintended”, we are re- 
assured 

Tbe peace process is nothing but a conquerors' 
peace, tbe Palestinians, Lebanese and Arabs nothing 
bat captives of Israeli security, superiority and dom- 
inance. The mere feet that Peres’ and Clinton’s pros- 
pective votes need to be drenched in the blood of 
Arab children is testimony to foe fundamental nature 
of foe Pax Americana- Israeli ana in foe Middle East 

It was in the aftermath of the October 1973 War 
that foe “peace process” came to replace foe “peace 
settlement”, which not long after 1967 bad replaced 
the implementation of UN Security Council resolu- 
tions. The political implications of the new American 
discourse were not difficult to unravel: to eradicate 
Soviet influence in foe region; to coax along foe ele- 
ments of “moderation” in previously “radical" Arab 
states; to dismantle tbe post-October War Arab front, 
and deal separately with each Arab party, playing 
them one against foe others; and to overcome the so- 


called psychological barrier: i.e. to make the Ar- 
abs forget their fundamental rights, rewrite then- 
own bistory and reformulate tbeir collective mem- ! 
ory. All this needed a process, foe basic law of! 
which being the distribution of American-Isroeli 
rewards and punishments. 

Yet tbe peace processing discourse has another, 
no less important feature, an ideological one. This! 
lies in its astounding ability to articulate tbe re- 
alities of power wifo some of foe most high- 
sounding, tear-jerking moral rhetoric that has suf-I 
rounded any modern political conflict Tbe Nobel; 
prizes, foe celebrations on the White House lawn, 
foe abundance of “pence in our time” speeches, all 
reached a climax of sorts since Rabin's funeral 
and beyond. A conquerors' peace, the pac-, 
ification of Palestinians and Arabs, is thus pro-| 
claimed throughout the world as the dividing line- 
between morality and immorality, good and evil 
the peace-makers and terrorists — foe enemies of 

peace. ! 

It is interesting, therefore, that, under what are ul- 
timately selfish electoral considerations, this dis-’ 
course is cracking, its true nature disclosed. Human] 
beings, including the Palestinians and Arabs, are not] 
Pavlov's dogs. Amcrican-Israefi rewards and pun-! 
isbroents, however brutal and apparently irreversible, * 
wfil not deny us our fundamental humanity. Defeated* 
we may be. Overwhelmed by foe realities of over-; 
wbetrmng force, we may also be. But can we forget 
foe names of our murdered children? 


! 
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Dark eye 


mad pas 



David Blake joins the shades 


Bolshoi ballet: La Bayadere (The 
Dancing-Girl ); choreography. Petipa: 
Re-Direction, Yuri Grigoroich; music. 
■Ludwig Minkus: Cairo Opera House. 
Main Hall: 12 April 


One of the many irrational things men 
.do is swear eternal devotion to one 
■woman and then promptly run off and 
marry someone else. This is the plot of 
La Bayadere . three acts of maron glac- 
es. Manias glaces are delectable but to 
make them you must have chestnuts 
and sugar. La Bayadere as ballet, 
though it tries bard, has neither. 

It is exciting that this old thing should 
come to Cairo rejuvenated by Gri- 
gor'evich. It still remains a Bolshoi fa- 
vourite, done with all their traditional 
genius. It gives to tbeir huge audience 
a taste of a balletic antique from an- 
other age. But there is something 
wrong with La Bayadere — » the plot It 
is like a ship with a leak. You know, 
sooner or later, it will sink. 

. ■■id the recent past Rudolf Nureyev 
and Natalia Makarova attempted a res- 
cue job. The Bolshoi has remained 
ever faithful to it but it still remains a 
nutcase with a crack down the middle. 
Maybe it is the music of Minkus, music 
which would surely sink anything it is 
attached to. After a career making bal- 
lets in St Petersburg, which ait dis- 
appeared after a few performances, he 
too disappeared, maybe to Vienna 
where he was bora. About Minkus not 
much is sure beyond his final dis- 
appearance and The score of La Bay- 
adere. 

.Where are we m act I? Somewhere 
in Ouida-like colonial India, under an 
imperial flag. Perhaps some great film 
star in resplendent guard's uniform 
with a lazy, relaxed British accent will 
step out from behind a palm tree. And 
lo. someone does step out It is not 


Daniel Day Lewis, though, but a nasty 
high-priest type in stylish red kaftan. 
He is consumed by mad passion for the 
Bayadere — the temple-dancing her- 
oine Nikia. 

Even this central situation, which 
might have added drama to a decor full 
of eastern palms, orchids, picturesque 
temple buildings and local types in col- 
oured robes is allowed to so flat. The 
hero. Solor. great hunter in blue and sil- 
ver with a chic osprey head piece ap- 
pears. The Bayadere loves him with a 
mad passion. According to the plot he 
is cool but accommodating. He goes 
along with Nikia's passion. They 
dance. They love. They jump, or rath- 
er he does. She twists beautifully in an 
eastern manner. With dancers like Na- 
dejda Gratcheva (Nikia) and Alexandre 
Vetrov (Soior) you do not really need 
plot. You have them at their best and it 
is more than enough. They fill the ex- 
otic atmosphere with their beauty and 
total dedication. He swears eternal de- 
votion to her. The spying priest. Mae- 
daveya. seethes and we move into act 
II. We are plotless but not without cho- 
reography. The steps and leaps and 
long lines of slowly moving dancers in 
this act create a strange ritualistic an- 
tique feeling of long ago and faraway. 
The cobras are ready to pounce from 
out of the orchids in this land of spirits 
who look like and dance like the Bol- 
shoi. 

Act II is the revelation of the hero’s 
duplicity. He meets a rich princess, a 
blaze of diamonds, six feet tali and 
beautiful, and they fall promptly into a 
mad passion for each other. But wait 
— the priest has done a good job of 
manipulation. He tells the diamond 
princess, whose dark eyes have in- 
flamed Solor. of her new boyfriend's 
meetings by moonlight of Nikia. the 
Bayadere. She instantly seethes and to- 


gether they arrange the finish of poor 
Nikia. We nave in this act endless solo 
or short divertissements which show 
off the company. 

A boldiy choreographed confronta- 
tion between the two girls over who is 
to have Solor ends with floral tributes 
from all her enemies to the Bayadere 
after which we have a long and poised 
dance of doubt and despair from her. 
From out of the tropical flower offering 
pops more or less the same reptile 
which arranged the end of Cleopatra. 
The viper bite proves instantly fatal. 
Nikia dies. Solor marries. Act II ends. 
It could be tbe end of the ballet in a 
small self-respecting ballet company. 
Enough is enough. But the Bolshoi 
have other methods. Curtain down, 
comes act If!. Solor’s dream of retribu- 
tion over his heartless rejection of Nik- 
ia. the Bayadere, is die action which 
projects the bullet into the land of the 
shades. Solor is not dead yet. neither 
□re we. the audience, for this act is the 
one that has kept the ballet in the rep- 
ertoire for a century. 

Visually it is strange and courageous 
for any age. It unashamedly embraces 
late nineteenth century realism. To 
very, very slow Minkus rhythms and 
harmonies we are treated to the famous 
entry of “the thirty-six’". From high up 
at the back of the stage 36 girls, the 
corps de ballet make a slow, grand, 
endlessly repetitive entrance down a 
sloping ramp, one after the other, with- 
out any variation in music or step. 
Down, down they come, one by one, 
their port de bras the same, die small 
but grandly executed steps tbe same, 
down onto the stage until it is almost 
filled with their softly fluttering pres- 
ence. We are waist-deep in white dai- 
sies — a Pina Bullish scene, the orig- 
inal from way back in IR77. It is 
alarming and satisfying. No one ever 


after managed in the ballet to suggest so 
much with so little — heaven, elysium, 
other places, other spaces, enchantment. 

And so it continues. Solor through 
his dejection and humiliation manages a 
wide extended grand jet£ culminating in 
tbe unique arm extension of die Russian 
school and ending fully extended in po- 
sition en attitude. Throughout tbe 
night's performance tbe entire company 
bad sbown the slow grandeur of artists 
trained to display themselves in vast 
spaces. And tbe arms it is which seem 
to fly to heavenly heights, binding the 
whole auditorium into one. Tbe arms 
alone are worth a visit to La Bayadere. 

And the feet? Everything soft and 
lithely springing. Nothing heavy on 
stage, no lumpish landings for these bo- 
tanical creatures. No noise in heaven, 
not even Minkus, because the music 
suddenly seems unimportant. 

We are witnesses to a strange balletic 
phenomenon, an old new work in ac- 
tion. Gone is tbe plot Even heaven col- 
lapses at tbe end. Solor dies probably 

— anyway he is united with the Bay- 
adere. She has evolved into the ar- 
chetypal ballerina assolluta blanche in 
white tutu and together with Solor they 
begin one of their grand face-to-face en- 
counters which was finally to pat its 
stamp on the classical ballet forever. 
All complaints about plot cease. Even 
Minkus is valid — here at this moment 
in ballet began a new era for tbe dance 

— the spectral divine exposition of tbe 
human body, freed from all impedi- 
ment moving info the sheer spirit 

Tbe Bolshoi and its superhuman 
dancers gave Sportacus whose mes- 
sage of protest against the inhumanity 
of mao spans all ages, and now the 
quieter more mystical path of his ul- 
timate salvation through self- 
knowledge begins. So the Bolshoi is 
still — ballet 


Music 


In Europe some have dubbed 
him the “ambassador of Egyp- 
tian music”. When his band 
Sharkiat played lost Friday at 
El-Hanager the room was 
packed with Europeans to 
whom the originality of his 
music derives from Salama's 
felicitous synthesising of 
Egyptian, Arabic and African 
roots with contemporary in- 
fluences. 

Sajama. 42, was bom in Sbu- 
bra and now lives in a tenth 
floor flat in Nasr City. The pi- 
ano dominates bis small living 
room, already crowded with 
the familiar paraphernalia of 
tapes and ethnic carpets from 
all over the world. “I wanted to 
play with roots — do some- 
thing with them. 1 don’t want a 
polished but a raw version, 
something you could hear in 
the countryside,” he says. 

But such a comment might at 
first sound misleading given 
that what Salama actually does 
is to add jazz rhythms and har- 
monies to traditional Arabic 
and Egyptian melodies. 

Thus far Salama's is not 
such an innovative formula — 
one could cite quite a few 
names from the Egyptian mu- 
sic scene who have attempted 
this combination of jazz and 
traditional Arabic music. But 
Salama has consistently sought 
to put this combination to in- 
novative use. 

T want to find something 
new. For example 1 use flic tra- 
ditional scales in a new way.” 
he explains and. as if to fore- 
stall criticism, he plays his first 
CD (1991 1. Camel Dance. 

“TTiis song is called ‘Fathi ’s 
Mood'. You have a combina- 
tion of a traditional mawwal 
and a rhythm typical of Gulf 
music. You get a drum togeth- 
er with a violin, boss guitar. 


Trad jazz 
revisited 


Yorck von Korff speaks to 
Fathi Salama, proponent and 
performer of jazz with roots 


oud , kanun. synthesiser and 
Egyptian percussion.” 

So. given this catholicity of 
influences and instruments, 
how would Salama label the 
peculiar brand of music be pro- 
duces? He offers a smattering 
of adjectives, among which are 
“more than mystic”, “med- 
itative", and “contemporary”. 
But as to labels, he is less than 
obliging: “Some people say it's 
ethno-jazz. But that's stupid. 
Ethno-jazz can be anything," 

Whatever the labeC Egyptian 
producers do not seem to ap- 
preciate Salama’s creativity — 
the new wave of young musi- 
cians and lyric- writers being all 
the rage. Says Fathi: " Gcct- 
music [music produced by the 
new generation] has nothing to 
do with Egyptian or Arabic 
roots. II can be done anywhere. 
It simplifies our tradition. Its 
sole aim is to make money.” 
He will not countenance any 
suggestion the Get-/- music has 
"taken” because it has a rel- 
evance to the concerns of a 
younger audience. 

Given Salama's aversion to 
Gee/- music, the irony is that it 
was he. on his way to musical 
maturity, who once found it an 
appropriate metier. 

"When I was six I started lo 
play classical piano. My first 
teacher, made me play u lot of 
Beethoven, Tchaikovsky and 
Bartok. My parents, on die oth- 



Fathi Salama 


er hand, liked to hear me play- 
ing Umm Kalthum.” At four- 
teen Fathi founded his first 
band. “It wab the Beatles lime. 
Wc would play their serves 
again and again tn linic clubs 
on the Pyramids Bond." 

Salama’s interest in iarz de- 
veloped slowly. In 1977 he 
was still playing cover ver- 
sions of WtfMem pop. and i; 
was not until he met the drum- 
mer Yahva Khalil that he be- 


set) to explore new horizons. 
“Yahva wanted tn form a band. 
Wc were the ‘Egyptian Jazz 
Fusion' . later The r Yahya Kha- 
lil Group'.” 

At die same lime Salama 
started to a range simple but 
successful songs. 

“I did my first tape with Mo- 
hanwd Mounir It was called 
Shabahik (windows) and one 
of the songs became a big hit” 

In 19S5 he split from Yahya 


and started arranging com- 
mercial songs on a big scale. “I 
arranged some tapes for Amr 
Diab. I enclosed myself in tbe 
studios for years. But by 1989 
I was fed up. The money was 
good but it was boring.” 

"Sharkiat was my idea. Eve- 
rybody in the band was al- 
lowed to compose but T de- 
cided what we would perform. 
In 1989 we did our fust con- 
cert in Berlin. There those 
songs that combined tradi- 
tional and modem elements 
were a success. So I hired a 
traditional singer — Fatma 
Eid.” 

No Egyptian company would 
risk money on Sharkiat, 
though eventually they found 
backing from a small Swiss 
company, Face Music, who al- 
lowed Shaikiat to produce a 
second CD, "Camel Road”, 
which came out in ’95. 

Shaikiat has performed more 
than 150 concerts in Western, 
Central Europe and Japan. In 
Egypt “not much happens” 
says Salama. “I play twice a 
year in the Opera.” 

“People complain that we 
don't have an Umm Kahbum 
or an Abdel-Wahab nowadays. 
But that's not true. We have 
talents. I just don’t think that 
we can go back to Umm Kal- 
thum. New, contemporary 

forms are emerging. But there 
is a failure to acknowledge 
new developments. This is our 
problem, and it is specific to 
Egypt.” 

Salama’s new CD is to be re- 
leased this month. Whoever 
wants to hear him on stage can 
do so oa 23 May at the French 
Cultural Centre and on 31 May 
at El-Hanager. Then be will be 
exploring yet more horizons, 
performing with Spanish musi- 
cians. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


19 April. 730pm. 


AwadB-Smni 
Mahrabfyn Gotten, 

St Downtown. Tel 578 4494 Patty 
err Fri, ! lam-Sptx. Until 18 April. . 


Hands Skuutfa (Photographs) 

Sorry Gotten, AUC, Mate C 
ELShetih foot St. Tot 337 
Dotty etc Fri A Sol 9oa-I2pm & 
6pn-9pm. Until 19 AprtL 
Bbefc and white portraits of ow-> 
standing mdrrofrals eaptined thiqugb , 
die photographer's km over (be yean. 


L’Aaere De*H ZoeeoS (The Tree of 
doe) 

nation Caterer Institute. 3 
ELMarsqfi St. Zamalek Tet 340 8791. 

21 April 7pm. . 

D irec t ed by Ennanno Olmi (I978J- 


imAMd- A* (dm®* 


2ES?&®S^>r 

3420398- IPdpVl^rm^ 

Ahdd-HMnid EFSbcrnttef' 


Indian 7Bm» 

kdn CkW Centre. W Tab* 
tfarb St Downtown. Tel 393 3396. 
SsteFtSrtte Swims Amirab Bach- 
chan and Hema MshnL I8AfrH 4pm 


AflOcwswnm Era*- — 
fiancofa GJe 

co ndntfedby Ahmed ET-Safafr- „.*■ 


and Jaya Bfunbmi 22Afnil 4pm. 


La Betaine - 

Moat BgB, Open House, tar mm. 

22-23 April 8pm. ’j 

Tbe Cano Opera 

by YooMcf B-Sitt, pasnmx .« ’f- - 


Manneta Badnry 

Jaamet Centre Hall. Greet Campus, 
AUCSELSheZU, Khan St Tel 357 
5436. Deify txcPriA Set, Sam-IOpm, 
Until 20 April, 

Photographs raider die tide Tbe White 
Desert 


Coafanporary Egyptian Artists ' 
Goethe Institute, 5 Abdd-SVani Artjf 
St, Downtown. Tet 575 9877. Daily 
ac FH A Sat, llam-2pm A SpuL 
11.30pm. Until 24 April. 

Exhibiting tbe worts of Mahmoud 
Said, Ahmed Nawwar, Sayed Atxfi- 
Rassoul. Mohatoed AbU, A wad 0- 
Stunri, among others. 


Etandr Pflma 

French Cuinral Centre. 1 Modrassat 
B-Heqouq CZ-Fsensm ft MouVra. 
Tat 354 7679. , 

De-Sang Et De Sable Directed by J 
Ldmmc(I988jiiZf April, 7pm. . 

Sna iJa Ot Directed by J Labrane 
0992V 22 AprO,7prn . 

Tange; Directed by PLecoore <1993). 
23.Apd.7pm.. 

LrMart De L> Cottfemc: D ire cted 
hyFlxsoaus, 24 April 7pm. 


Cain opera Orchestra . . 

Emnl BVL Main Comma. fXJCM- 
She&h Khan St TV 357-343K-2K 


Gfawfe urfy?7ha*m AbdV‘jtN2i 
April 9pm- 

MkbrfFDgam perfoons. v. "~ - 


Cotcmas- change titar 
eroy Monday. The h~ 
vUkti a vatu through to 
rtitichlt .tt wise to check 



ADegre Con Brio 
SmaEUaO. Opera Jfmnse, Gawtzjtl 

342 0398. 22 April, 8pm ;& 33 *gdl 


II 


The Ballet Nova Opera Do BatW^nd 
Italian mafic and ~a poppet 
show. . J':- - -'/: - .- i. 


Artists of Art GuBd (Paintings, 
J Et-SbeBdi 

EtlAant# St Zanudek td 340 8791. 
Daily tscc Fri At Sat, I0am-.130ptii & 
Spm-Bpm. Until 25 April 


Maja Sorie (Pannings) 

ES-Hanagcr Arts Centre. 

Home Grounds, Geztra. Tel 340 6861. 
Daily J Oam- 1 Opm. Until 29 April. 


H< 


SbarifGe 

Ewart GaOery, Main Campus; AUC. 
El-Sheikh Khan Sl Tet 357 3436. 
Dotty axe Fri 9am-9pm. Untit 30 
April 

P iwnring* hy lil y «. 


Et-Nonr FU-Asaal (Sound Asleep) 
Xatio. 24- Tttiaat Hart St. Downtown. 
Tet 575 656Z Defy 10am. tpm 3pm. 
6pm & 9pm. Racy, Kay Sq, Ho- 
Bopotix. TV 258 0344. Daily l Oam. 
3pm. 6pm A. -9pm. C o s mos l 12 Em- 
adrdVn St- Downtown. TV 779" 537. 
DaSy iOatm, tpm, 3pm, 6pm & 9pm. 
Diana PVo a, IT EUAlfl St Em- 
adedtBn, Downtown. Tel 924 727. Dei- 
fy I Oam. tpm. 3pm, 6pm A 9pm. Tlha 
L Nasr Cay. Tel 262 9407. Deify 
lOJOam. 330pm. 630pm A 930pm. 
MAnx. $*inx So. Mohandesstn. TV 
346 4017. Dotty 8pm. 


THEATRE 


Tbe Continental QnSt 
British International School tatotd 
the Marriott Hotel Zametiek Tet 374 
3281. 19-22 April 7pm. 

The Cano Ptayere present a play by 
Joan Greening. 


Istafeoza (Lobsters) 


Le* Trob Soeor* (Three Sisreis) . 
Gomhotarfya Theatre. Abdht. 24 April 
9pm _ •: - . 

Adapted from Amos Tcfaekov'n man- 
tezraece. the gtey is peribraed'ty'fto 
French BaHatum Theatre Compaw- 


Inregee of Egyptian lift Through 
Tr avel ers Eyes 

Sort Books and Special Cottectionx 
Library. AUC Et-SheBA Khan St TV 
357 5436. Dally ext Fri A Sat 
830am-5pm Until SOApriL 
Rare books sad photographs. 


79a U. Nasr Ctiy. TV 262 9407. Dei- 
fy 10.30am. . 330pm. 6.30pm A 


930pm. 


Q-Baranb (la Q-Qtaamm (Escape 
ToTbcTop> 

Miasm, 38 Tttiaat Harb St Downtown. 
TV 374 3656. Daily noon. 330pm 
530pm A 830pm. . ■ 


Yota ET-Qfynma (Dooatwby) - 
Et-Banager Arts Centre. Opem House 

Grounds, Genra. TV 340 6861. Daffy 
8pnL Until 30 April 
Tbe opeseoa is scrip te d , by Mnnaft 
Fabny, with lyrics by Ba yearn At 
Tonsi and name by Zsluria Ahmed. 


Enzo CnoeM (Graphics) 

Zamatek Centre efArts, / El-Maahad 
Et-Swissri St ZamaUk TV 340 821 L 
Daily ac Fri. 10am- 1 30pm A 
S30pm-9.30pm Until SOApriL 


Ard La Toatat EMSoboar (A Land 


EMOuifa DM’i (The Seventh 

Sin) . 

life 23 EmadedVn St D own town. 
Td 934 284. Dttify I Oam. tpm. 3pm, 
6pmA9pm. " 


That Yields No Ftowco) 

National B^itaba. TV 591 7781 Dai - 


fy 9pm Fri 730pm. 


i ExMbSttan ' 

Centre ef Arts, as above. 
Until 2 Mav. 

Reda AbdeJ-Sabm (Akhnatoo IX Ab- 
deLWahab Abdet-Mohsen (Akhnatoo 
3). Rolf Wnmowtsacr (Akhnatoo A/u), 
Ahmed Refast (AUmaton 4/b) end 
Adel Sarwet (Akhnatoo S &. faqs)- 


»«haBar(C 
RbvB l 26 Jidv St, Downtown. TV 
575 5053. DaSy lpm. 3.30pm 630pm 
A 930pm. 


ELGaarirflbe Onan) 

EMSVam Qasr Et-Ahd SL TV 353 
2484. Dttify ancTket, 9pm. 


AndnvflhfmM)) 
Knau n, as above. 


Mem' EWCbrfr_Ys Mnar (Good 
Evamg . Egypt) 

Mohamad Farid, Emadeddtn. Tri 770 
603. Dotty 9pm. Fri 7.30pm 


Abu KkmB Lotfy & Wagflre B- 
Chmti (Fahama) 

Extra GaOery, 3 Et-NeaVm St 
Zamalek Tel 340 6293. Daily 
ax San. i030taa-2pm A 
5pm-8pm. Until 3 May. 


Bmvebemrt 

Karim U. 15 EmodeVCn St Down- 
town. TV 924 830. DaBy 10am. 1pm. 


Floating Theatre. TV 364 9316. Dotty 
9pm 


P a u qtas fcy (Pamt- 


* 

mgs) 

Salama Gallery. 3674 Ahmed 
Orobi St Mohandesm. TV 
346 3242. Daily exc Fri. 
10am-2pm A SpmSpm Until 
8 May. 


Margu VdBoa (Panning and 
Drawing*) 

CoMterEn GaOery. 17 
Yonxsef Et-Gumdi St. Bah El- 
Look TV 393 1764. Dttify axe 


Sun. I0.30am-2pm A 5pm- 
8.30pm. Until IS May. 


Reptcs mtflftqns of women of 
difisent periods under the ri- 
de Lcs Funnies. 


Tradiriona) Arts Ftir & 

Gan tral KihfliH o n 
EKShoari Palace. EL 
Human. Dttify tOam-JOpm. Ma ja SoriC 

Until 2 0 May. 

Fourty Egyptian artists exhBxt their 
work. 



El-Za'fm (Tbe Leudei) 

ELBaram Pyramids Road; Gtxa. TV 
386 3952. Dttify 8.30pm WetiATkar 
!9pm . . 


Air— 

QpxrELHK 

TVS75076I. 


B-NU St Tahrir. 
HP". . " - 


Atriad El-'Auar Kin? (lire 03- 
dm of Winch TJnde?) 

Salt* AbdetSabour Ball EX-TaBa. 
Ataba Sq. TV 937 948. Dttify etc-' 
Toes. Spa. 


D-Deeh ‘Ala An Kkartft (Lift On 
A Rhino Hum) _ 

ZaU Tohrpmat HaU. Et-TeK% ras,. 
above. Dttify exc Tues, 10pm. ' 


* 


Paste ur Yu Shtei (Whb Yoor Per- 
BM OO.MHW) 

ELFattn. Nadi ALMunqa St EL 
Galaa. TV 378 2444. Dttify 830pm. 


3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 


O-GmnBa Wal-Wchshta (The Bean- 
rilld and TfacU^y) 

ELZamaldt 13 Shagaret ELDorr St 
Zamalek TV 341 0666 DVfy lOp m 
FrtOpm. 


Tbe Mmewa of Mr and Mrs Mo- 
hum) MahiBQBd 

/ Kajbur ELAkhshUSt Doktti. TV 336 
2376. Daily ex Mon. tOam-tpm A 
7.30pm-l0pm 

Egypt's largest collection o f nine- 
teenth cemury European ait, amused 
by tbe late Mahmoud Khalil, indoding 
worts by Combo, Van Gogh, Gan- 
goin, Manet and Rodin. 


First Knight 

ELHorreym A Et-Honeya Matt. Roxy, 
HriiopoUs. Deify I pm. 3pm 6pm A 
9pm. Cairo Shorten. ELGolaa St 
Gan. TV 360 6081. Daily 1030am. 
Ijmt 3pm. 6pm 9pm A midnight 


Bahlool FI fstenteml (BeUool in lo- 
eunbol) 

Whom Ramsa. Cornlcke Et-NU St TV 
574 7435. DVfy 10pm. San 8pm. 


TfcSmnhuklMenptiH 

Tahrir, 112 Tahrir Sl Dokkt TV 335 
5726. -Dotty 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. . 


Nuttenti Cfrcus 

Next to the Balloon Theatre. El-Nil St, 
Contidm El-Nil BVgouse. TV 347 
0612. Daily 9pm. 


LECTURES 


Egyptian Museum 

Tahrir Sq. Downtown. TV 575 4319. 
Daily exc Fri. 8am-5pm: Fri 9am- 
11.15am A lpm-3pm. 


Golden Eye - ■ 

Metro, 35 Taiaat Harb ft Downtown. 


TV 393 097. DVfy I Oam. Ipm, 3gn, 


Coptic Mmeuea 

Afar GirgU. Old Cairo. Td 362 8766. 
Daify exc Fri, flaw tpm; Fri 9am- 
l lam A lpm-3pm. 


6pm <9 9pm. Bamts Hdton 
rich* ELM 1 St TV 374 7 436 Dttify 
1030am. 130pm. 330pm. 630pm. 
9.30pmA miditighL 


Tbe Usual Suspects 

KunatHBtan U,as above. 


The PaJeofitWc Oec npat ion of thr 
Sodmefn Cavu, Red Sen Mountains 

NVheriamb institute for Arth n ealagy 
and Arabic Studies, I Dr Mahmoud 
Azmi ft Zamalek TV 340 0076. 18 
April 5.30pm. 

Lecture by Philqj Van Peer, Gsthdic 
Untvetsity , Lenven. 


IstemieMnsenm 

Port Said ft Ahmad Maher ft Bab 
B-Khalq. TV 390 99307390 iS20. 
Daily exc Fri. 9am-4pm: Fri 9am- 
1130am A 2pm-4pm- 


TbrCase . . 

B-Horreya H, B-Horreya Matt, 
lpm, 3pm 6pm 
A r 


Mosenm of Modem Egyptian Art 

Opera House Grounds, Gezira. TV 
340 6861. Daily exc Mon, IOam-lpm 
A3pm-9pm. 


Tbe Getaway 

MGM. KoOevat El-Nasr Sq. Maadi. 
TV 3523066. Dash 10am. 1pm 3pm 
6pn A 9pm. 


AnthMasUmfm in Contemfeniy 

Politics 

Mae Roam, Greek Campus, AUC £L 
Sheikh Khan St TV 337 5436 21 
‘April 4pm. 

Lecture by Fred Haliiday, v iw t iug 
feasor from the Loodoo A * * ‘ 


Motmned Nagul Me 

Chdteau Pyramids, 9 
GuimBSt Gtxa. 


Mahmoud Muktotar Museum 

Tahrir St Getira. Dttify exc Sun and 
Mon. 9am- 1.30pm. 


Under Sieged 

Karim 1 15 EmadedtBn St Downtown. 
TV 924 830. DVfy 10am. lpm 3pm, 
6pm A 9pm Normandy. 31 ELAhram 
St. HetiopoBs. TV 258 0254. DVfy 
1230pm 330pm 630pm A 930pm. 


And Mexico: Tbe Podtics V 


FILMS 


A Story From Gtikninatre 
Japanese Iifyermetiaa and Cultural 
Centre. 106 Qasr Et-Ainl St Garden 


Mortal Kombat 

Cosmos II, 12 Emadeddtn ft Down- 
UM i. TV 779 537. DVfy 10am, Ipm. 
3pm, 6pm A -9rmt ELBarxcm EL 
Ham St Gisa Jd 385 8358. Daily 
I Oam lpm 3pm 6pm A i fcw*. 


Orion V Batt, Main Campus. ■ AUC 
El-Sheikh Khan ft TV 337 5436 22 
Aynil 5pm 

Lecture by GaU Amu, Dan Tidthgi, 
end John Cress, assistant profe s ac a of 
Sociology, AUC. 


The Pofitkal Theatre in tondi ' 
GromS^G^hm^ T^34lffi86L^4 

April 8pm. 


Qry. 18 April 6pm. 

Dimtcd ay Kn^i Mizogudu ( 1954). 


The Bridges of Madbaa Canny 
ELSttiam. 65 AhdeLHamM Badowi ft 
HeOapo&s. Td 293 1071 DVfy 
330pm, 630pm A 9.30pm 


IreeBueTg' Rnsbad Et-Sbami- of Ain 


Hisnis University. 


AU infermarioo oo n u et at tnne of go- 
t WB8‘ 


Small HaU Opera House. Gezira. TV 
342 0598 24 April. 7pm. 

Directed by Cartas Santa (1983), 
based on Mcrimte’s novel and Bizet’s 
opera. 


MUSIC 


Tbe Cutter 

Spaedsh Cultural Centre bmneh, 20 
AdfySt Kodak passage. TV 360 1746. 


La ARuaade* Quartet 
French Guttural Centre, l Madrases 
ELHbqouq ELFerensfya St Mouxim. 
TV 354 7679. 18 April 8pm. 

Jazz conc at p e rfor mcdjby baa Abdo)- 


ing to press. However, it remnns 
to check with venues Gap, since 
dates and i ™j are 
to cham at very shorenotice.' 

Phase tdcptvme or aendiafeniutioiMD 
f^tnm Weekly. Gaba St. 
Cano. Td 5786064. Fax 


CompSedby 

tnJyEUCm* tmf 


Around the galleries 



Zsbran Salama 


THE Mobamcd Nagert Gallery at Atdkr da 
Ciire hosts an exhibition of paintings of ^ popular 
life by Zahran Salama. EmpfaatiTbi^^okes 
and dynamic compositions reproduce tbe at- 
mosphere of popular life. 

_The foyer of the Ai-Ahram building on Galaa 
Street i s given over to 20 years’ work in china ink; 

acrylic and oil by journalist Mo- 
hamed SeSdraa. Green and yellow ochre upon a 
black background intensify empathy wife tnufi- 
Qonalfy-dad figures. 

The First Interaadoinl Sculpture Sym- 
posium id Aswan exhibits red and blade granite 
pieos by 18 Egyptian and foreign artist^ In- 
spired by pharwanc history and mythology, fak- 
mg *e shape of ancient tombs or mcaroating dei- 
^ cs > exhibits on show include worfa by 
Egypbm ainsts AUSayed Abdtm Sd&B, Safe* 

tor Yonmef Bassbomsn produces an obel^fe 
redgramte. 

_ Rovi&WQd by Hmgmra FT Afhrf 
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Culture 11 


Dehumanising 

the 

humanities 


Defa'an ‘ an AI-MacJiah wa Al-Tarikh (In defence 
of materialism and history). Sadiq Jala! Al-Azrm 
Al-Fikr Al-Jadid Publishing House, Beirut, 1995 



Victims of fate: Queen Victoria and her Indian servant Abdul-Karim 
discrete personalities with a history that does not overlap 


' Contemporary Arab thought resounds to the echoes of dn> 
; going philosophical debates in the West, debates- that char- 
acterise c^jectivrty, rationalism and historirism as archaic. 
The present century, once referred, to as fee century of sci- 
ence, site of an impnxedented technological and scientific 
1 revolution, is reaching its end accompanied by phi- 
losophies that question the validity of science'to uncover 
objective truth. 

W Scientific paradigms, it is said," are self-reflexive. They 
, are closed systems that cannot be tested in any objective 
reality. But neither can they be evaluated comparatively in 
: an attempt to measure thieir-validity vis-a-vis external facts 
. as Thomas Kuhn claims in The Structure of Scientific Rev- 
olutions. 

There is a degree of correspondence, certainly, Al-Azm 
argues, between Kahn's ideas "and Derrida's de- 
constructionism and Foucault's discourse theory in the hu- 
manities. .The physical sciences, according to today's 
) dominant philosophical notions, represent nothing more 
; than a compilation of mathematical symbols that do not, 

■ in themselves, reveal anything about the world They are 
: abstract symbols and mental equations. Equally, in the hu- 
manities, the validation of die truth of any given discourse 
cannot be determined beyond that discourse. The truth of 

- the discourse is akin to a rhetoric imposition. We believe 
, that any given discourse is true because we do not have an 
alternative. Truth, then, is what we farcy about any given 
discourse. The philosophical arena is dominated by a rad- 

■ veal scepticism. The very fact that towering scientific and 
technological achievements are produced and dominated 
-by a very small number Of states, and for the benefit of an 
even smaller minority, makes philosophy declare science 
unrelated to objective reality. Simultaneously there is a 
-denial of the possibility of generalising scientific knowl- 
edge within other disciplines. 

The epistemology furnished by contemporary phi- 
losophy is a theory isolated from' the world It ts self- 
negating. Epistemology is itself demode. Thus, phi- 
losophy is left with the analysis of die language of science 
without any Claim to contributing to the formulation of a 
world view. The dominant philosophies diverge from the 
project of the enlightenment and the trust invested in die 
power of reason. • ^ _ 

Here is‘a' paradox. While super powers and giant cor- 
porations invest billions in scientific research covering 
everything from outer space to the core of an atom, using 
the results of the research to further both profit and heg- 
emony, die philosophical consciousness of the role and 


function of science attempts to proscribe the limits of sci- 
entific knowledge. This, consciousness imprisons science 
within the domain of the study of external phenomena 
without studying the essence of such phenomena, their 
similarity and external consistence, as a means of system- 
atisation. 

As a consequence philosophy is left with a single task — 
to analyse fee language of science with die aim of filtering 
out ‘metaphysical’ questions and considerations. And 
what has come to be characterised as metaphysics? Any- 
thing claiming ah objective knowledge of the world. 

Thus knowledge itself is reduced to a closed circle of 
linguistic and mathematical expressions, with very little 
possibility of escaping the boundaries imposed. Con- 
sequently, there is tittle hope that scientific knowledge 
might be generalised in other fields of social activity. 
There is, today, a great deal of talk about the relationship 
between modem physics and oriental mysticism. In- 
dividual scientists, talk about the correspondence between 
science and eastern cosmologies — their comments are 
picked up by philosophers who then see in modem physics 
3 validation of mysticism. ' 

The tendency to escapism is very dear. The problems of 
reality are deserted in favour of mathematical equations, 
linguistic analysis, and discourses which become self suf- 
ficient, closed systems. The dialectical relationship be- 
tween the structure and the process of becoming, the syn- 
chronic and diachronic, is absent All life mechanisms, 
along with those pertaining to man and society, are re- 
duced to abstract forms and formal relationships which 
convert all that pertains to existence into signs, which 
themselves refer to other signs. The end is scepticism and 
agnosticism. 

Al-Azm concludes his analysis of the way in which con- 
temporary philosophy treats materialism by arguing that 
die negation of science and technology as an aid in under- 
standing either the world or the individual is a result of the 
fact that they are controlled by a narrow social group. Sci- 
ence and technology are monopolised by those who use 
them to exploit, pollute and produce weapons of mass de- 
struction. But this does not mean that they cannot contrib- 
ute to freedom and prosperity. Ir is the contradiction be- 
. tween jybat science and technology can produce, and what 
is being produced, that leads to the dominance of scep- 
ticism and agnosticism in contemporary philosophy. 

Moving from materialism to philosophies of history. Al- 
Azm notes a tendency to renege on earlier rationalism. 
Hjstory, today, is considered by many as a stream of irra- 


tional 'events. lacking structure or imperatives. It cannot be 
interpreted; it can only be understood. The task of the his- 
torian ; is to revisit, adequately, the experiences of the past. 
History thus becomes a descriptive psychology. 

Agnosticism in the social field, as in the physical sci- 
ences, denies the possibility of any in depth knowledge of 
social phenomena, their essence, or any regularity in their 
course. Historical knowledge, according to fee agnostics, 
must limit itself to fee study of specific social entities over 
a specific period, ignoring questions of origins, develop- 
ment or change. Motion and development are mentioned 
only to be refereed to a process of smooth evolution, de- 
void of any internal contradictions, fissures or leaps. 

Though it is important to study social systems in tbeir 
relative constancy, this is a methodological gambit, one 
that should not include turning relative constancy into an 
absolute or fee separation of~ social systems from chro- 
nology, contradiction and transformation. Such separation 
leads to ambivalence based on an implicit and undeclared 
ideology positing fee eternal nature of social systems. 

The adherents of such schools of thought go so far as to 
claim that the term mankin d is devoid of any meaning, and 
hence has no place within the study of history. Reality 
comprises, they claim, individual communities and cul- 
tural ethnicities. History is nothing but the rise and fall of 
isolated civilisations that neither interact nor overlap. Any 
historical process comprises a number of disconnected 
processes, lacking unity. Accordingly, the qualitative and 
distinctive characteristics of each civilisation are inflated: 
differences between civilisations are promoted to the rank 
of absolute constants, making fee clash of civilisations in- 
evitable. 

There is a denial of any possibility of a comprehensive 
history encompassing mankind, any history that in- 
corporates common experiences of technological progress 
or social conflict Historical movement it is claimed, has 
no pattern. Even the legitimacy of the existence of social 
movements is questioned, on the grounds that movement 
is a mechanical concept and consequently inapplicable to 
society. Any talk about a social totality, even on the level 
of an individual country, becomes inaccurate. Nobody — 
other than the sceptics of course — can explain the study 
of isolated aspects without referring to the totality from 
which these aspects are isolated. 

Once fee possibility of any regularities in social and his- 
torical movement is denied, it becomes easy to claim that 
history is incapable of interpreting the past or predicting 
fee future on the basis of an interpretation of fee past. 


Historiography can thus be limited to a description of 
distinctive individual events, consciously refusing any 
generalisation since history is merely an irrational event, 
devoid of logic. To think in such a way is to insist feat the 
study of history must be concerned, primarily, with 
unique instances. Historical studies individualise rather 
than generalise. Such a nihilistic denial of fee possibility 
of a social science that sets itself the task of studying so- 
ciety in history incorporates too a denial of fee possibility 
of any conscious transformation of the present. 

Thus it is. Al-Azm argues, that humanity is left prey to 
circumstances over which it can exercise no control. De- 
nying fee possibility of the discipline of theoretical so- 
ciology and proclaiming the incompatibility of history and 
theory reduces history to a chronicle of events and de- 
prives historical studies of fee only tool — theoretical gen- 
eralisation — capable of revealing recurrent, unlimited 
phenomena. 

For Al-Azm any materialism worth fee name can pre- 
dict social events without becoming an oracular phi- 
losophy. Just as astronomers can predict an eclipse of fee 
sun on the basis of earlier observation so. Al-Azm 
argues, economists can forecast changes in an economic 
cycle. 

“In defence of materialism and history" suggests that 
those who confine in closed systems the study of specific 
structures or even eras compound fee errors propagated 
by those who concentrate on individual events. How, Al- 
Azm asks, can one take seriously what Foucault says 
very seriously — that whether fee earth is round or flat 
depends on fee age one lives in, and the discourse and 
problematic dominant in that age. Foucault's attempts to 
excavate unconscious systems of knowledge and of 
signs, revealing the correlation between words, ideas and 
objects within these systems, stops at fee level of ob- 
servation. without seriously considering elements of con- 
tinuity across periods and systems and without at- 
tempting to explain gaps. As a consequence, such gaps 
could come to be perceived as enigmatic, and beyond in- 
terpretation. 

Al-Azm believes, like a great many others, that main- 
stream contemporary philosophy incorporates a strong 
current of determinism whereby systems and structures 
dominate humanity, and wliat is constant dominates what 
is historical. Contemporary philosophy. Al-Azm argues, 
has come to defend the status quo. confirming fee futility 
of action and fee impotence of man. 

Reviewed by Ibrahim Fathi 


A piece of the pie 


Hagar, issue 3/4, ed. Salwa Bakr and Hoda El-Sadda. Cairo: Dar El-Noussous, 1996 


Which inroad do you take into woman’s world, the one of 
facts and documentaries or fee equally .revealing world of 
imaginative writing? Whichever one you feel more in- 
clined towards is in fee latest, combined issue (nos. 3/4) of 
the Egyptian feminist publication Hagar. 

The table of contents of tins doifele-barrelled issne is di- 
vided into six headings- Free writing includes poetry and 
prose, both in fee original and*, in translation, meditations 
on time as well as two book reviews. This section, which 
occupies' the middle part is flanked by documentaries. The 
first, entitled “Articles" comprises eleven research papers 
on just about every aspect of a woman’s life. These are fee 
work of the Gender Committee done in preparation for the 
Cairo International Conference on Population and De- 
velopment (ICPD). The second, entitled “File”, deals with 
two controversial issues: fee much contested new marriage 
contract and fee inequities of fee present citizenship laws 
which deny the children of an Egyptian mother and for- 
eign father the right to Egyptian nationality. Since fee 
whole journal is written in Arabic, the editors did well to 
include an elegantly written English exstract 

The anonymous editorial uses as a springboard fee dy- 
namic role of fee NGOs at the ICPD to call for an even 
more effective role for these independent organisations. 
For many people, especially women, such organisations 
might be fee only means of participating in public life — a 
view borne our by fee evidence provided in the research 
section which follows immediately after. 


This next section comprises eleven prismatic studies 
which scrutinise almost every aspect of women's existence 
through information gleaned from field studies, statistics 
and fee occasional questionnaire. The studies examine 
everything from such intimate issues as sexual behaviour, 
female genital mutilation and reproductive rights to more 
public issues like female education, political and athletic 
participation and economic status. Since she is oppressed, 
repressed and discriminated against in all conceivable so- 
cial spheres, a woman has either a smaller piece of the pie 
or no pieceat all. Lack of participation, willful or imposed, 
in such diverse activities as athletics and politics character- 
ise an average Egyptian woman's existence. On the ec- 
onomic level she is dented easy access to bank credit for 
small businesses which further contributes to what is 
termed fee feminisation of poverty. Quite disturbing is fee 
pattern whereby a woman — especially in her role as 
mother; — contributes to her own disparaging social image. 
But fee most disconcerting fact of all to emerge is that two- 
thirds of Egyptian women are illiterate. Worthy of note is 
Khizna Martin's “The Muslim Woman: From fee Qur'an to 
Personal Status Law" which tucks away between its folds a 
load account of the Egyptian women’s liberation move- 
ment Conversely,, but equally relevant are Deniz Kan- 
diyoti’s revelations about the evolvement of male chauvin- 
ism in certain hierarchical systems. 

Keeping an eye on the practical side of things, these stud- 
ies end, wherever necessary, with a set of recommenda- 


tions which might ameliorate fee deplorable conditions 
faced by women. The studies are scholarly and in- 
formative. and they appear to leave no stone of womanly 
woes unturned, even feat most avoidable of subjects — 
prostitution. This section of Hagar. although mainly fac- 
tual, is not totally devoid of the literary, as seen in Omairoa 
Abou Bakr's sympathetic reading of fee mystic Rabi'a Al- 
Adawiyya and Amina Rachid’s analysis of Annie Emeax 's 
autobiographical treatment of alienation. 

Time, public and private, is the subject of the following 
section. This discourse on time is crowned by Salwa 
Bakr's pithy reproach of us Egyptians for having picked up 
fee Pru frock refrain “There will be time, there will be 
time" and “indeed there will be time". 

“Creativity" is the title of the next section, and it is spear- 
headed by Laila El Sberbini's “1-12 May 1968" which 
merges fee foreground account of student riots in Paris 
with a similar struggle on fee Egyptian from. Nothing ex- 
clusively feminine in this vivid and poignantly sensitive 
narrative, only fee timeless, universal struggle for freedom 
and justice. The work of poets from Algeria — perhaps a 
tribute to the bonding of Arab sisters — includes an in- 
triguing poem entitled “Veibs" which makes the infinitive 
the subject thereof. No less enlightening is fee poetry and 
pros£ of the increasingly vocal and visible Arab American 
community. Introduced and competently translated by 
Mona Ibrahim and Maha Said, these works prove anew 
that although one may adopt fee lingo, customs and even 


names of a foreign culture, something in one’s conscious- 
ness will always clamour for identification with the parent 
culture. All equally moving, the texts are variations on fee 
theme of Naomi Shehab Nye's “My Father and the Fig 
Tree”. 

Four short short stories by young Egyptian women writ- 
ers make generous use of archetypes, fairy tales and other 
cultural and artistic allusions to produce fiction which is 
boldly unconventional. At one end of fee spectrum is Sa- 
har EI-Mougi’s echo of Naguib Mahfouz's sense of place, 
at fee othef is May El-Tilmessani*s amusing parody of 
Noab's ark. 

A review of Ahdaf Soueifs In the Eye of the Sun ex- 
plores the many levels and different dimensions of this 
much publicised work. Less known than Soueif s novel, 
but probably more controversial, is Nancy Qualls Cor- 
bett's The Sacred Prostitutes , fee subject of fee next re- 
view, which probes the mythological roots of this ancient 
profession 

Edited by Salwa Bakr and Hoda El-Sadda, and with an 
advisory board that includes academics, lawyers and other 
public figures, Hagar s avant garde spirit makes it one of a 
kind. It is as likely to raise eyebrows as to draw praise. 
This particular issue has been long in the making — which 
probably explains why a couple of articles may seem a bit 
dated. But the fact remains that it makes for a good read on 
a train trip from Cairo to Alexandria — and back. 

Reviewed by Nazek Fahmi 


'Plat# *7al& 

I like the way in which the Eng- 
lish celebrate the memories of 
their acclaimed writers. On the 
occasion of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the publication of 
Animal Farm, a George Orwell 
Prize for Political Writing was 
established A committee bead- 
ed by Professor John Keane ex- 
amined a number of entries, and 
fee winners were announced on 
18 March. 

Tbe large n umb er of entries 
refutes predictions of the end of 
political writing, a tradition 
which began in fee 1 8th century 
and includes such figures as 
Daniel Defoe, Jonathan Swift, 
Edmund Burke, Tom Paine and 
others. 

Now some people believe that 
political literacy is coming to an 
end and, as Gore Vidal puts it, 
feat “fee written word feat was 
at fee core of fee education sys- 
tem since fee 15th century BC 
is now being replaced by 
sounds and images elec- 
tronically transmitted". 

George Orwell can be righdy 
regarded as fee extension of 
Swift and Defoe. Half a cen- 
tury after fee publication of An- 
imal Farm, it still is a best- 
seller. A new edition has just 
been published by Seeker, tbe 
first publisher of fee novel. Ac- 
cording to fee Sunday Times 
fee book was translated and 
published in six countries and 
annual sales by Penguin alone 
are 1 20.000 copies a year. 

Animal Farm . like Gulliver's 
Travels wilt no doubt survive 
as a tale for both adults and 
children. The book was de- 
scribed as “ a trenchant pointed 
satire upon one particular state, 
then a sacred cow among left- 
wing intellectuals: Stalin's Rus- 
sia". Undoubtedly in fee at- 
mosphere in which Orwell was 
writing, it was not easy for him 
to find a publisher, in tbe im- 
mediate aftermath of W.WJ, 
Russia was Britain's ally: I still 
remember how, on my first ar- 
rival in England at that time, ! 
was always met wife pictures of 
“Uncle Joe” Stalin. One pub- 
lisher after another turned (town 
Animal Farm, until August 
1945 when it was published by 
Seeker. This rejection by pub- 
lishers is reminiscent of Naguib 
Mahfouz’s loss of a publisher 
for his novel Awlad Haretna 
{ The Children of Gabalawi). 

Animal Farm, an allegory, 
was labelled by Orwell himself 
as a fairy tale. Of fee novel, T; 
S. Eliot, then fee director of Far 
her and Faber said: "It is a dis- 
tinguished piece of writing.:, 
the fable is very skillfully han- 
dled and... fee narrative keeps 
one's interest on its own plane 
— and feat is something very 
few authors haw achieved 
since Gulliver fee question -is 
whether this is fee right point of 
view from which to criticise fee 
political situation at fee present) 
time”. !•* 

Needless to say, Animal Faint 
was banned in fee Soviet Un- 
ion. Following fee 1979 Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan, says. 
Peter Millar in the Sunday ■' 
Tunes, it was translated into 
Pashto wife “a cover depicting: 
medal-bedecked pig wife 
bloody bear’s paws wearing a- 
Russian helmet". Since the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union feet 
book has been translated into 
Ukrainian, Russian, Polish and- 
other Slavic languages. 

To fee question about fee' 
death of political writing pro- 
fessor John Keane answers: 
“The greatest reason why the art 
of poetical writing is not in de- 
cline is the simple fact feat trust- 
worthy politicians are as plenti- 
ful as honest burglars. The 1 8th 
century insight feat corruption, 
sleaze and invisible power are ; 
normally better organized than,, 
citizens' freedom remains true,- • 
and so long as it does, fee act of, 
publicly stirring up trouble^ 
through political writing will 
endure, even flourish". .) 

Mursi Saad Ei-Diiv 



programmes 


Art poetry and bombs. Mahmoud El-Ward ani selects the 
more interesting titles to have appeared in the past month 


be sr El-Mahaba Wal-Sednm Bayn 
rsihiya WaTlslam (The Egypt of 
and Peace between Christianity 
Jam), voL L, Hussein Kafafy. Cal- 
ir EJ-Mahroussa, 1996 
»in Kafefy's point of departure m 
>ok is toai Egypt is a homeland that 
ccs both Christians and Muslims, 
h>s focus on the struggle of Copis as 
r the history of Egyptian resistance 

auerors and colonialists. 

. fee first volume, traces back the 
'logs of Christianity in the country 
Holy Family's flight into Egypt. The 
paints a vivid -picture of fee sub- 
it torture anti martyrdom of Egyp- 
vbo embraced Christianity, and the 
jug of monasticism with fee desert 
He then moves on to the torture of 
during Byzantine rule. The first vol- 
liartK fee history of Copts until tbe 

of Arab rule. 

El-Shi 'r El-JahiU (On Pre-Islamic 
A Taha Hussein, intr. Abdel* 
m Tatima. Cairo: Dar EI-Nabr, 

, Hussein's banned FT ElSxI’r £!-■ 
fost published in 1926, has receiitiy 
—rinted. On first publication, fee 
betted such indignation feat fee atl- 
as taken to court and suspended 
as university P«*L TO* 

Im - the |920s that fee work has 

viable in book fonti. lEI-Qahira 
lv journal reprinted it fast yrar). 
btSc departs from received canon- 
^b^^orpre-lsfaimc, poet- 


ry. Taha Hussein adopts a Cartesian meth- 
odology, upholding a critical stance to- 
wards all pre-conceptions and certitudes 
about the subject Through rigorous analy- 
sis of pre-lslanrip poetry, the author reach- 
es fee conclusion feat most of it is apoc- 
ryphal, and written after the advent of 
Islam, for political reasons. 


M Layla Maghouna (A Mad Night), 
Mourid BarghOflthL Cairo: General 
Egyptian Book Organisation, 1996 
While most of Mourid Bar- 
ghoothi’S 10 previous collec- 
tions of poetry were published 
in Beirut and A mman (save for 
one' ’ that - was reprinted in 
Egypt), fee collection in hand is 
tbe first to be published here. It 
brings together poems written 
over tbe last two years. 


have informed South Africa's recent his- 
tory. 

■ Nisous Muqadassa Wa Nissous Don- 
iavtiya Mm Masr EFQadimn (Sacred and 
Secular Texts from Ancient Egypt), two 
vois^ tr. Maher Gouwaygati, rev Taber 
AbdekHakim. Cairo: Dar Ef-Fikr LQ- 
Dir asset Wal-Nasfar, in cooperation with 

UNESCO Publications, 1996 . 

The first of these two hefty toipes is de- 
voted to texts by kings, notables, plebeians 
and fee Book of fee Dead. The second vol- 


Texts dealing wife magic and dreams in 
addition to love poems figure in the sec- 
ond volume. 

■ Ruwtad El-Fann Wa Tali'at El- 
Tan weer Fi Masr (The Pioneers of Art 
and die Vanguards of Enlightenment in 
Egypt). Mnkhtar El-Attar. Cairo: Gen- 
eral Egyptian Book Organisation in 
cooperation with the Egyptian Associa- 
tion for tbe Critics of the Plastic Arts, 
1996 

The first chapter of doyen critic Mnkhtar 


| Mandela Wa Ganoab Afri- 
qia TJayn ET-MatE Wal-Hader 
(Mandela and South Africa 
- between the Past and the 
Present), Walid Mahmoud 
Abdd-Nasser. Cairo: Dar EI- 
MaStaqbaLEl-Arabi, 1996 . 

In this volume Walid' Abdel- ■* - 

Nasser examines fee recent his- 
lory of South Africa up lb Nelson Man- 
dela’s election as president, fee-aid of 
apartheid and fee first democratic multf- 



lujl AfRfl fomi and Naguib Sonrour 


ume reprints esoteric texts that .speak of 
fee birth of the gods, fee creation of 'fee 
universe, the origin of good and evil and 


ethnic experiment mfoe -country. Hie nar- . fee advent of justice. The volume also, re- 
move outlines the ’ complex ethnic, so- . products the hymns sung by mortals in 
ciological and economic elements feat siqjpli cation for fee approval of the gods. 


El-Attar, aptly enough, deals wife the gen- 
eration of forgotten pioneers born around 
the turn of fee century, such as Husein 
Youssef Amin. Hosni EI-Binani, Hamed 
Abdullah and Saad El-Khadem. Tbe sec- 
ond chapter is devoted to such pioneers 


from the second generation as El-Hussera 
Fawzi and Abdcl-Salam El-Sherif. In the 
third chapter, El-Attar tackles territory 
more familiar to fee general reader — 
namely, tbe pioneering works of Mah- 
moud Mukbtar. Mobaraed Nagui, Youssef 
Kamel. Ragheb Ayyad, Ahmed Sabri and 
Mahmoud Said. The concluding chapter is 
on those artists — 1 3 in number — whom 
fee author considers “fee vanguard of en- 
lightenment", Foremost among these arc 
Abdel-Hadi El-Gazzar, Hamed Nada, Inji 
Afiatoun and Sabri Ragheb. It is heart- 
ening to note feat in fee preface 
El-Attar scrupulously points out 
feat while some names fee read- 
er might expect to come across 
are absent from the text, this is 
primarily a mailer of co- 
incidence. 

■ El-A’maal El-Kamia Li- 
Naguib Sorour (The Complete 
Works of Naguib Sorour). vol. 
Ill, Naguib Sorour. Cairo: 
General Egyptian Book Or- 
ganisation, 19% 

This, fee third volume of the 
complete works of poet and 
playwright Naguib Sorour 
(1932-197S) brings together 
three of his most important 
poetry collections. The first of these. El- 
Tragidia Ei-lnsaniya (The Human .Trag- 
edy). contains fee poems written between 
19S2 and 1959, first published in 1967. 
The second collection reproduced here is 
Lozoum Ma Yalzam (The Necessity’ of 


'What is Necessary) — the poems written! 
in the sixties during his exile in Budapest.", 
and first published in 1975. The third, Prth{ t . 
tocolat Hukamaa Riche (The Protocols of !, 
fee Elders of Riche [Cafe]), contains fee^l 
poems written in fee period just before S 07 . 
rour’s death. 1 ,"' 

■ El-Bemamig El-Nawam El-lsraeti 
Wal-Amn El-Qawmi El-' Arab! (The b^. ; . 
raeH Nuclear Programme and National - 
Arab Security), Mamdouh Hamed At- . '■ 
tiya. Cairo: General Egyptian Book Oft ;; 
gani&athm, 1996 

In its annual report of July 1995 fee'“ 
Swedish Institute for Peace Studies r£ 
corded that, with the exception of Israel^ 
and India, the production of plutonium fof ^ 
military purposes had virtually ceased.^ 
From fee report it became clear feat Israel ^ 
was still working on its nuclear prop'll 
gramme despite protestations of peaceful/, - 
intent. “ 

The author, retired army chief-of-staff, is , L ' 
an expert on the subject to which he has 
devoted this book. Here, he deals with eve-, 
ty facet of the issue: the establishment of;", 
Israel's nuclear programme and its de- 
velopment, fee presence of all fee nec-. ' 
essaiy ingredients such as the Israeli nu- 
clear energy establishment, universities!.' 
and research institutes. The author also . • 
deals at length with Israeli nuclear weap^ ;' r . 
ons, the way they operate and fee hierarchy" 
that controls them. The book examines fee;', 1 '' 
threats posed to Arab security by Israeli '; ‘ 
nuclear weapons and possible scenarios for ~ 
confronting it. 
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Women’s voices, 
Women’s words 


Learning the basic ABCs is still a luxury which many women 
cannot afford. Mariz Tadros attends classes at a new gender- 
sensitive literacy project and speaks to the women involved 


"I want to learn to read and write so that I don't live 
all my life with a complex — a feeling that I'm 
less of a human being. My father made me go to 
school so that I'd learn how to write my name and 
read a few words. I was taken out of school when I 
was young. Now I work as a seamstress. 

“When my husband wanted to divorce me, he 
gave me a piece of paper to sign. I could not read it 
and I was barely able to sign my name. He told me 
that the paper says that the car which he has been 
using as a taxi and which was bought with my mon- 
ey, my life savings, belongs to me. It was only a 
couple of months later when I received my divorce 
papers, that I realised that the paper 1 signed was a 
declaration [stating] that I have been given all my 
rights under the law, that I received in full my al- 
imony, my gold, all my possessions and that 1 have 
given him ownership of the car," recounted Mas- 
toula to Al-Ahram Weekly. 

Mastoula, who asked' that her family name be 
Withheld, is a middle-aged seamstress from Mat- 
ariya, a working class-suburb in eastern Cairo. Mas- 
toula has been attending literacy classes for about a 
year. 

It is cases like Mastoula ’s which cry out for a bet- 
ter understanding of the needs of women who are 
too old, too marginalised or too poor to seek pri- 
mary education, but who nevertheless constitute a 
significant portion of the population. 

- Adult female literacy was the impetus behind a 
tripartite gender literacy project grouping the gov- 
ernment's Agency for the Eradi cation of Illiteracy 
and Adult Education, UNICEF and CARJTAS, a 
non-governmental organisation (NGO). The gov- 
ernment agency provided the salaries of the tutors 
as well as the books, UNICEF offered some fund- 
ing and help in the organisation of the project while 
CARJTAS provided teacher training. The pro- 
gramme has been implemented in five govern- 
orates: Assiut, Qena, So hag and in very poor urban 
pockets in Alexandria and Cairo. 

Salah Abdel -Ah Ahmed, director of the Agency 
for the Eradication of Illiteracy and Adult Educa- 
tion, told the Weekly that die wide gap between 
males and females in terms of the prevalence of il- 
literacy has obliged the government to recognise 
women as a priority group- Ahmed argued that with 
the breakdown of social barriers against female ed- 
ucation, even in the most conservative rural milieu, 
there has been an increase in women's literacy op- 
portunities. 

{ Ahmed refused to see poverty as a precipitator of 
increased illiteracy amongst women: “Poverty is die 
hanger on which we bang all our shortcomings. A 
poor factory worker complaining that be can't af- 
ford to pay school fees for his children would have 
been able to do so if he didn't pay a daily LE4 for a 
pack of cigarettes." 

The agency has introduced drastic changes in the 
literacy programme curriculum during the past six 
months to make it more gender sensitive, according 
to Ahmed. The new curriculum is being used on an 
experimental basis in 16 governorates. The stereo- 
typical image of women in their domestic setting 
has been modified; women's participation in pol- 
itics was highlighted along with marriage and rental 
contract procedures. The duration of the pro- 
gramme was reduced from 18 to nine months. 

Initially it was meant for those over the age of 1 5, 
according to Ahmed, but UNICEF has been press- 
ing for the inclusion of those above the age of 12 
who are no longer eligible for primaiy school ed- 


Scetfta. ‘DeufMta. 


Oriental chicken 


Ingredients: 

One chicken 

200 grammes minced meat 
2- cups rice (washed and soaked) 

2 cups chicken stock or I bouillon cube 
one onion (finely chopped) 

4 or 5 slices of each: celery beads, leek heads, 
garlic, carrots, onions 

250 grammes of an assortment of: skinned al- 
monds + pine nuts+ pistachios 
60 grammes butter 

1 tbsp. butter ghee 

2 tbsp. com oil 

2. tbsp. white flour 

Sah + pepper +■ allspice + cin nam on 


Method: 

Wash the chicken and season it with salt and 
pepper, fold the legs by means of a thread, then 
smear it with the butter ghee and place it in a 
preheated oven. Ten minutes later put the as- 
sorted vegetables in the chicken pan and leave 
uncovered until it browns well. In the mean- 
time, fry the chopped onion in the butter until 
golden, then add the minced meat and stir-fry it 
over high heat until its water is drained. Add the 
rice, stir it in. then add either the stock or 2 cups 
of water plus the bouillon cube. Add the spices 
and bring it to boil, then lower the heat and sim- 
mer until the rice cooks with the meat. Remove 
the chicken from the oven after it browns, cut it 
in quarters, then on top of the cooker, fiy the 
flour in the chicken and vegetable residue until 
it browns, then add some water, stir them all 
well to blend, mashing them with a fork whilst 
stirring them. Strain diem to acquire a light 
brown gravy and set aside in a sauce bowl. Fry 
the nuts in die oil until golden. Pour the rice and 
minced meat in a serving dish and place the 
dfeicken quartets on top of it Then scatter the 
fried nuts at random to top it alL Serve the 
sauce aside with this dish (optional) together 
with a rich green salad and a hommos salad. 

Moushh-a Abdel- Maleic 


ucation. “It’s problematic because they are not quite 
old enough for the illiteracy p rogra mme and yet the 
Ministry of Education is not responsible tor ed- 
ucating them because they are too old," Ahmed ex- 
plained. 

According to Malak Zalook, UNICEF's educa- 
tional programmer, the programme's aim is to pro- 
vide basic rather than a high level of education. 
Malak warned that women may revert to Illiteracy 
because ooce the programme is finished, they have 
no means of practicing their newly acquired skills. 
She said that a post- literacy programme is being 
considered by UNICEF to provide some “cush- 
ioning for someone who wishes to continue", es- 
pecially for those who may wish to get a pre- 
paratory and secondary school education. Zalook 
said it was unfortunate that UNICEF does not offer 
any scholarships for girls and women who are too 
poor to continue higher education, but added: “We 
have not had a situation where a young woman 
wanted to go on to preparatory school.” 

Saleh Sebah, technical supervisor for the CA- 
RJTAS literacy project thinks differently. Sebah 
told the Weekly that the head of Mereoz, a German 
NGO, who was visiting a women's literacy class in 
a rural village in Egypt, asked the students if they 
wanted to continue learning. They answered “yes 
we do". “It is a real dilemma to think that women 
who want to get an education can't," Sebah said 
with a sigh. He said once females want to get be- 
yond the basic level of education, all kinds of ob- 
stacles emerge, especially if they are over the pri- 
maiy school age or if they come from an 
impoverished background and have few teaming 
skills. 

“For a female in a rural area, for example, it 
makes a big difference if the female is married or 
noL If she is not married and she is over the age of 
fourteen, she may be forced to ret re at from public 
life, whether from agriculture or even mingling 
with people in society," Sebah explained. He also 
conceded that while parents may allow her to ac- 
quire basic education (providing it is not in a co-ed 
setting), the pursuit of higher education may be 
more difficult for them to approve. 

Sebah indicated that the standard of die family 
plays a fundamental role. “We discovered that those 
girls who have been able to continue were those of 
a slightly better-off class, for instance, those girls 
able to reach second year preparatory.” UNICEF, 
CARITAS and die government Agency for the 
Eradication of Illiteracy and Adult Education agree 
that there is a vast difference in providing female 
education for academic as opposed to practical rea- 
sons. 

“To respond to this demand (higher education), 
you need specialised teachers for the different sub- 
jects, teachers for the different levels, cumculums 
for intermediate level," Sebah said. The list was 
long and die conclusion definite: “it is not re- 
alistically possible". 

Sebah argued, however, that even bask education 
such as that provided by CARJTAS paves the way 
for female empowerment. For example it gives 
women an excuse to get out of the house and mix 
with other women. “Once they are educated, they 
feel they can lave a greater role in the decision- 
making process of the household," said Sebah. 

Even if literacy does not fling open the doors to 
female emancipation, it may at the very least pro- 
vide a barrier against the kind of deception to which 
Mastoula was subjected. Mastoula is one of 20 



Where better than sailing on the Nile could one enjoy the fresh spring breeze 
of Sham El-Nessim ? —But maybe too many have bad the same thought 
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Up the coconut tree; 


women now attending a two-bour, thrice-weekly 
all-female literacy class offered byCARTTAS in die 
Cairo suburb of Matariya. CARITAS runs its own 
gender literacy courses parallel ta the gender pro- 
grammes it provides in association i with the govern- 
ment agency and UNICEF. The format and duration 
of the courses are almost identical, although CA- 
RTTAS follows its own curriculum which is rec- 
ognised by the government Agency for the Erad- 
ication of Illiteracy and Adult Education. 

It is mid-day and at Mastoula’s beginners' class, 
the women are learning two new letters in the alpha- 
bet and are engaged in a lively class discussion. 
Some swore they would never attend class if it were 
co-ed. Others such as Mervat and Hend, who are 
not yet married, said they wouldn't he allowed 
while others said -they just wouldn't feel comfort- 
able, especially if the teacher was , a male. Zeinab, 
more commonly known as Umm Tamer, said dial 
she wanted to read and write “for my children. My 
son is now in primaiy school, every time be needs 
help with his homework, he runs to his father, who 
sometimes comes late from work. I wanted to be 
able to help him, to feel that I am not useless and to 
show him I am not ignorant. I also wanted to be 
able to read addresses, to read the signs on the 
shops, to know the numbers of the buses." 

Sbouwikar, a middle-aged housewife like Zeinab, 
also got sick of feeling left behind when her chil- 
dren entered primary school, especially since her 
husband is illiterate. "Year after year when I was 
young, 1 wanted to read and write tut never got the 
opportunity. Then when I got married and had my 
son, who is now in fifth grade primary, I felt crip- 
pled. 1 couldn't help him with anything. So when 
my young daughter reached firs! year primary 
school, I decided, 'that’s it, I must do something 
about it, I can't stay like this any longer', so I came 
here to read and write," she said. 

Umm A beer, 56, is the oldest woman in the class. 


Originally from So hag in southern Egypt, her father 
linistry' of Education. 


was a supervisor at the Ministry' 

“When we were young, we had three classes only; 
two for boys and one for girls, but we didn’t really 
learn anything. I came out knowing no more than 
when I got in. My brothers got private lessons so 
that they could continue their education while I was 
barely taught bow to write. My husband is a bus 
driver and he works long hours. I wanted to be able 


to use die buses to visit my married daughter who 
lives on the other side of town. I needed to learn to 
read bus numbers and signs and street signs, oth- 
erwise it would be difficult fur me to get there on 
my own," she said. 

Howeida, 27, however, joined the class because 
she wanted to be able to read novels and magazines 
and feel that she is an educated person. She was re- 
luctant to join for many years “because the first 
time I joined school when I was six years old, I hal- 
ed it The teacher didn't like me and she used to 
beat me. So I vowed I’d never go back to school. 
Now I feel it is a necessity, one of the requirements 
of my work is to have basic reading and writing . 
skills. I want to get a certificate to say that I am lit- 
erate. It is a weapon for the future " 

Mervat, 20, is learning to read and write b ehin d 
her lather's back. She is afraid to tell him she is at- 
tending literacy classes. He- wouldn't approve be- 
cause “I was given my chance when I was young. 
My father encouraged me to get an education but 1 
Med preparatory school two years in a row, so I 
was taken out My mother knows that I come here 
but I can't tell my father” 

Mona Found, their teacher, has been involved in 
female literacy for the last seven years and is a stout 
advocate of women's empowerment through greater 
awareness. She also believes in women's abilities to 
resist and adapt to male oppression to suit her own 
needs and interests. This she believes can be learnt 
through greater exposure to the outer world, one 
channel of which is literacy. 

Fouad said: “In class, they are given an op- 
portunity to talk about the issues that affect them as 
women, about marriage, about their homes, their 
children as well as issues such as female genital mu- 
tilation [FGM]. We also brought a medical special- 
ist here to class to talk about the side effects of 
FGM." Fouad said that the husbands of the women 
in her class have been- very cooperative and. sup- 
portive towards their wives’ efforts to Tead and 
write. But she added that it is not always this way: 
“In another group, one jealous husband prohibited 
his wife, Umm Hedaya, from attending classes be- 
cause she would neglect her household duties. But 
Umm Hedaya was determined to come, so she used 
to wake up at 5am to finish all her housework so 
that her husband wouldn't be able to grumble when 
it’s time for class." 


Sbahira is an elderly woman, or rather, tius js how 
her friends describe her. When her husband dredshe 
fett more Like a child whose parents I«d just aban- 
doned her. She constantly needed advice , but found 
precious little around. She felt that people shunned 
her, that she was an embarrassment. For a while sac 
withdrew, hying to sort out her life. ; 

In time — and it took a lot of it — the pa i nful p ro- 
cess bore fruit and she eventually emerged stronger, 
with a clear knowledge of what she wanted. She no 
longer felt too older childlikE, just frill of eopgjr for 
the task ahead- • ’* - 

This is when attitudes changed around her. Those 
who had avoided her when she needed them were 
now fowling forward. They were suddenly extending 
more advice than any agony column could have ever 
produced. She is happy now?Well,they have no in- 
tention of letting her bask in the feeling. . ■ 

Sh p h ’ n t's daughter srifl^Kves at home and 

they both enjoy the set-up. Every now an d then, of 
course, there are frictions, tittle upsets soon forgotten 
except by the well-meaning friends and relations 
who will not allow a hiccup to pass. They would not 
mine such a golden opp or t u nity for the world. Sha- 
hira will have to listen to them. She will not be able 
to makff it without their help, they tell each other on 
the telephone. “ 

You are not to treat your daughter like a friend* 
they advise her sternly. “You have to show her w»v 
fee boss is." Shatura does not fed like a boss. “ Treat 
her like an equal," others tell her. “ Don't let her 
fhtnir you are a d oddering old woman." Sbahira does 
not consider her daughter as her- equal in years, but 
neither does die think of herself as a doddering old 
woman. She believes that she is just an individual 
and would tike to be treated as such. She refuses to 
be put in a niche, categorized by age, weight and/or 
anything else. She may be over fifty md slightly an 
tiie plump side but that does not make her a fin old 
woman, slie protests indignantly. 

Sometimes Shahira goes out with her daughter tog 
restaurant and a movie. “You shouldn't," say fee 
friends and relations; “You should stick to people 
your own age, leave fee young alone: they hate the 
old”. But she enjoys young people; in her woric she 
meets many, and she has crane to appreciate then 
points of view. She finds feem open to new ideas and 
generally fair in their judgements. Her generation, on 
the other hand, seems solidified around beliefs and 
attitudes which were fashionable forty years ago, 
closed off to changes, bemoaning the years gone by. 

Others simply won't accept that they are do longer 
teenagers and, with the help of surgery and ntirade 
diets and pills, live in the collective illusion pf eternal 
youth, dismissing their offspring as mere childr en 
even, when they are poshing forty. 

Shahira feels that her life — or whatever is left of it 
— is too precious to waste on regrets or ™fce be- 
lieve: Where does that leave her? “1 am no longer 
afraid to be atone,” she says. “I have my job, my 
books, TV, a nice house, I have plenty to occupy my 
time. If they would only leave me atone!". Bat they 
Won't “You are going to be depressed, we know, 
r you just pretend to like being alone. Go out, mate 
friends, play bridge > play golf, travel, don't en£jy 
what you are enjoying, il ls bound to be bad Am - youT. 

Shahira is now a«ilnng herself questions again, the 
same quesfians she asked when her hushe d died: Is 
she in her daughter's way, crowding her, cramping 
her style? “Of course, you are not,” says the daugh- 
ter. “Of course you 'are,” say the friends and re- 
lations." We know better, if you don't listen to us 
you wiD be sotty. Haven’t we always given you good 
advice?” Shahira cannot remember wbox, or if at all 
they ever gave her good advice; but they have plant- 
ed a seed of doubt in her mind and it is growing. 

She disooveis that she is constantly chocking heaelf 
these days. She no longer wants to go but fix-meals 
with her daughter and declines invitations extended 
by anyone a day under sixty. She doesn't accept 
those either because she has no need to be told bow 
wrong she has beet) and what it was she should have 
done instead. She feels that she is either neglecting 
her daughter or breathing down her neck. Sometimes 
she is told that die is doing both- at the same time. 
She very often wonders about what is really expected 
of her, and bow can she please everybody. 

Shahira remembers reading that in certain parts Of 
the world older people climb up a coconut tree; then 
the tree is shaken. Those who don't fall are reinstates 
in the community until the next time. She wonders ff 
some of tiie lucky ones who were able to hang on 
simply refuse to came down after the test, aid decide 
to stay where they are. observing tire goings-on bet- 
tow, comfortably seated on their perch. She assumes 
that at lead ferae, they would not be plagued with 
good advioe. Sbahira reflects that coconut is deiidoas 
and that she, personally, would pot mind the dim. - 

Fayza Hassan 
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Within hobbling distance 

Nigel Ryan discovers more than stodge 


I have walked down Mahmoud Bas- 
siouni Street a great many times and 
though 1 did not fail to notice Le Pa- 
cha, a small restaurant with a yellow 
glass fronted facade — not to be con- 
fused with its floating, Zamalek 
moored namesake — it was a long 
time before 1 ventured in. Quite why I 
was so reluctant is a mystery, ft is, 
more or less, my locaL I live just a 
block away. It is small, which is nei- 
ther good nor bad Whenever I caught 
glimpses of the interior through the 
opening or closing door it looked in- 
viting enough- Yet still 1 did not cross 
the threshold Not, that is, until now. 

It was Easter and having sprained an 
ankle I needed somewhere close 
enough to be a painless hobble. So in 
1 hobbled, to the local I had not visit- 
ed before. Beyond the yellow glass 
window on the street lie just six 
wooden tables with tiled tops. Above 
each of the six tables are capiz shell 
lamps. And at the back of the res- 
taurant is a long table on which are 
placed those spirit-lit serving trays 
that are generally reserved for catered 
functions. ITiere is a small spiral stair- 
case to what I assume are the kitch- 
ens. From one of the steps hung a 
small blackboard on which were 
chalked the day’s specials — white 
bean stew, stuffed cabbage leaves, 
and grilled veal. We were the only 
two customers. 

There is no menu beyond the black- 
board and so the waiter obligingly 
opened up the serving trays at fee 

\ . 


back. But today's specials fumed out 
to be yesterday's specials and today 
being Easter there were no specials. 
The blackboard was promptly wiped 
clean and we were left wife very little 
choice. 

There was spinach in a tomato 
sauce, rice and macaroni bbchamel. 
Now this is all very standard fare — it 
can be fine if prepared with a little 
care or it can be ghastly. Usually it is 
fee latter, unless you are eating in 
someone's home. But on this occasion 
fee food was better than one could 
have hoped. Care had been taken. The 
spinach was fresh and the sauce tasted 
of tomatoes and not tinned puree. If 
you do not like garlic you would have 
problems wife fee dish but I like gar- 
lic and consequently had none. The 
macaroni ordered by my lunch date 
restored one's faith in that much ma- 
ligned dish. Rather than fee usual 
starch laden stodge atop shrivelled 
pasta — less al dente than re- 
dessicated — fee bechamel tasted of 
dairy products and was flavoured with 
nutmeg. It had been properly made. 

These are little things. The sad thin g 
is that they caused such surprise. Cer- 
tainly I shall return, on neither high 
day nor holiday, when the day's spe- 
cials are being served. As it was, I 
hobbled out just LE19 poorer. Two 
people had had a perfectly adequate 
lunch, and I had discovered my local. 


Le Pacha. 1 7 Mahmoud Bassiourd St. 
Downtown. Tel: 574 6390 
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By Samla Abdennour 


ACROSS 
1. Culm (4) 

5. -BriHiance/5) 

10.- Fahd, Assad or Arafat (4) 

14. Shoestring (4) 

15. Examine wife hands (5) 

16. Texas city (4) 

1 7. Long appendage of 
nerve cell (4) 

18. Aversion (9) 

20. Nail (4) 

21. Prefix meaning “be 
side" (4) 

23. Mounts (5) 

24. Passes over (5) 

26. Landed (4) 

28.' Evil spirit, fiend (5) 

30.; Carves in relief (8) 

34. Unripe, the)' are green 
and when npe, they are 
black (5) 

36. Double sulfate of alu- 
minum and potassium (4)' 
37: Pinch (3) 

39.‘ Velocity (4) 


40. Main (5) 

42. Uncontaminated (4) 
■43. Greek letter (3) - 

44. Algerian prat (4) 

45. Keen penetration (6) 
47. Raises (8) 

50. Portents (5) 

51. Violation (5) 

5Z British composer (5) 
54. Javelin (5) 

57. Bleats (4) 

58. Moke (3) 

6 1 . Act cautiously (9) 

64. ‘ Roofed colonnade (4) 

65. Polygonal recess (4) 

66. The Ram (5) 

68. Inferno (4) 

69. Sunbathes (4) 

70. Castrates (5) 

71: Revise (4) 
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DOWN 

1. Smack (4) 

2. Cab (4) 

3. Money-saving (10) 

4. Humanity (3) 

5. Oscar awarded film of the 

80s a) 

6. Unrefined (6) 

7. Moth wife crescent- 
shaped spots on Jts wings 
(4) 

8. Perform (3) 

?. Temperature-humidity- in 
dex, abb. (3) 

10. Expects (6) 

11. Deserters, strike breakers 


(4) 

12. Hurt(4) 

13. Young men (4) 

19. Spectrum (5) 

21 . f jm gnfch for (4) 

22. Symbol for “astatine” (2) 

25. Change position (4) 

26. Competent (4) i 

27. Flesh-brash <5) . 

28. Narcotic (4) 

29. Make happy (5)'. 

31. Nicknamed “Pine Tree 
State” (5) 

32. Counted (10) 

- 33. EnchontreafS); - .. 
35. Morsel; cast aside (5) 

38. Writing anpUswarts (4) 
41. Detest (4) 


42. Large African feline 
44. Genetic organ (4) 
46- Gear teeth (4) 

48. Effaces (6) . 

49. Installed; sat (6) 

53. Musical note (2).- 
54> Salivated (4) . . 

56- Weather directions (« 
57. Inflamed suppurating 

59 


pieces (4) 

60. Sodium chloride (4] 

62. Exhaust (3) 

63. Scandinavian coin ( 

64. Personal pronoun (3 


Last week's solution 


67. Nazi special police 


force, abb. 
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Children denied citizenship through their Egyptian mothers found little solace in a new child law- Dina Ezzat 



examines their plight 




in 


Citizens 

of the 



laiid 



Egypt's nationality law is criticised 
as discriminatory, but for thousands 
of women and children, there is 
much more than principle at stake 


“I met Pi are wbeo I was doing my PhD. in -Paris. He 
was studying Arabic atkl. teaming about Islam,” re- 
called Mariam (not her real name). “When be con- 
verted, we got married and came to live in Egypt be- 
cause we thought it would be the right place to bring 
up our children m accordance with our conservative 
values.” ...... 

“Now that my son and daughter are getting older,” 
'Mariam goes on, “I believe -we made die right decision 
by raising them in Cairo. But, most of all, I wish that 
-in the same way that they are as French as their father, 
they could be as Egyptian as their mother.” 

Mariam is one of an '‘grmmtuyt 250,000 Egyptian 
women married to non-Egyptians. Under Article 2 of 
Egypt's Nationality Law, these women cannot pass on 
their citizenship to their children — that right being re- - 
served to Egyptian men who marry foreign women. 

“This (law) is a blatant violation of the constitution 
which specifically stipulates full and -unequivocal 
equality for all Egyptian citizens, regardless of. tfmir 
sex,” asserted Farida El-Naqqasb, secretary-general of 
the Women's Progressive Union. 

Under the current Egyptian nationality law, children 
are entitled to citizenship if they are bom to Egyptian 
parents or an Egyptian father. Children bam of an 
Egyptian mother are granted an Egyptian passport if 
their father's identity is unknown, or if they were aban- 
doned. 

Blatant or not. Article 2 of the Nationality Law 
makes a clear distinction between the rights of men 
and women. And, the issue is not just one of na- 
tionality, but one of basic economics: There is no ac- 
ci-rate figure for the number of dbdldrea.bom ta^Egyp 4 - - 
D / mothers and foreign fathers, however; the 
government, which is constantly voicing complaints 
about die high cost of subsidising education and health 
services for a population of 60 ntiQion people, is not 
really willing to foot the bill far, say, another million 
children. 



Victims of nationality law: a harsh fife and a grim future 


Government officials also claim- that if the one mil- 
lion children in question were granted citizenship, 
they would be eligible to enter the sensitive zones of 
the armed forces and- the diplomatic corps — two areas 
where their loyalty to their country must be. certain. 
-Sociologists argue that it is mothers rather than fathers 
who teach children about loyalty. j 

“None of these arguments axe convincing,” said Fuad 
Riyad, professor of law at Cairo University. “The pur- 
pose of nationality laws is not to act as family plan- 
ning schemes, but to provide due legitimacy ami ser- 
vices to all citizens Riyad asserted in a research 
paper on die issue. 

Over the . past few decades, political circ umstanc es 
have given rise to mixed marriages. The influx of Pal- 
estinians to Egypt after die Israeli occupation of their 
land in the late 1940s, the short-lived union between 
Egypt and Syria in the late 1950s and the integration 
protocols with Sudan in ' the early 1970s have all 
opened the' door to these marriages. 

Rasha was bom in Kuwait to an Egyptian mother 
and a Palestinian-Joidamart^fadier. She came to Egypt 
in 1984 and feels herself ^emotionally attached to the 
country. "I feel very 1 close to- Egyptian culture,” she 
said, “bat I'm angry wife my parents for putting me in 
fins impossible situation. 1 resent having to pay my 
university fees in US dollars when I feel as Egyptian 
as someone bom here.” 

Alienation is just one problem which children and 
youth like Rasha have to deal with.* Insecurity and a 
turbulent family life are other major grievances. “The 
worst .thing my family feces in this situation is that my 
father -has to live abroad since his job . prospects in 
Egypt are virtually non-existent,” Complained Rasha. 
Tie is obliged to be separated from his family and 
woric in the Gulf. As a result, our family is not as 
done-knit as it should .be. His insecure position as a 
foreigner in Egypt has a lot to do with this situation.” 

Dire as Rasha and Mariam’s children's situation may 


J 


be, they dp, however, hold a passport. Others are not 
so lucky. Mirenda, the daughter of an Egyptian woman 
and a German father, has no passport because she has 
no nationality- Her parents, both professors, met at Ain 
Shams University, got married and have been living 
here for two decades. “By Egyptian law, I am not erh 
tided to Egyptian citizenship. And, under German law, 
I am not entitled to German citizenship,” she said. 

So, what is the solution? Women's and child rights 
activists agree that the problem can only be solved by 
a new law. But while a campaign to amend the ex- 
isting law, or draft a new one has been under way for 
years, file activists' efforts have fallen on deaf official 
ears. 

Over file last year, as the National Council for Moth- 
erhood and Childhood (NCMC) began drafting a uni- 
fied child law, efforts were stepped up to incorporate, 
within this new code, an article addressing the right of 
the child to bis mother’s nationality. The recently- 
passed legislation failed to tackle the issue, however. 
“We tried hard to incoiporate an article into this law 
that would deal with this situation, but we failed,” said 
Amina El-Gumdi. secretary-general of NCMC. a main 
sponsor of the draft law. “We were told the issue falls 
under the purview of file nationality law and has to be 
dealt with within the context of that law.” 

“The new (child) law gave mothers some marginal 
rights by increasing file duration of the paid maternity 
leave to three months... but it ignored the basic right 
that should be afforded to every Egyptian mother: 
namely to pass on her nationality to her children," 
wrote Mustafa Kamil Murad, the leader of the opposi- 
tion Liberal Party, on the front page of Al-Ahrar, the 
party’s mouthpiece. Other opposition political parties 
voice the same concern. 

According to novelist Salwa Bakr, “The nationality 
law is not being viewed in its larger context, namely an 
entire set of social mores that reduce women to the stat- 
us of second-class citizens.” Bakr is herself a victim of 


these social mores, and their legal expression. Married 
to an Algerian, she 1 cannot pass on her Egyptian na- 
tionality to her children, although the femily resides in 
Egypt. The current law. maintains Bakr, “goes against 
the constitution and Shari’a (Islamic law), both of 
which condemn such discriminatory measures.” 

A campaign has been launched by the Egyptian Or- 
ganisation for Human Rights (EOHR) to grant Egyp- 
tian women the right to automatically pass on their cit- 
. izenship to their children by foreign husbands. 

Earlier this month the EOHR kicked off this cam- 
paign by organising a workshop that called for a re- 
vision of law 26, issued in 1975, that denies female cit- 
izens the rights afforded to their male counterparts in 
terms of passing on to their children the Egyptian na- 
tionality. 

The workshop was attended by over 20 specialists, 
experts and individuals concerned with women's issues 
and human rights. 

Participants agreed to the establishment of a com- 
mittee that will review the law with the purpose of 
finding a way to amend die articles that deprive chil- 
dren by Egyptian mothers and non-Egyptian fathers die 
right to the Egyptian nationality. 

The full support of civil society, stressed die par- 
ticipants, is imperative in combating this growing 
problem. Accordingly, all concerned national and inter- 
national non-governmental organisations must work to- 
gether for this cause, they said. 

Launched under the title “Equality now”, the cam- 
paign is planned to continue for one year. 

In order to change this law, proposed amendments 
need to be submitted to the People's Assembly, ex- 
plained Fawzia Abdel-Sattar. professor of law at Cai- 
ro University. Former chairperson of the Parliament's 
legislative committee, Abdel-Sattaf believes that 
since the issue is not on the government's agenda of 
priorities, it is unlikley that the much-needed changes 
will take place anytime soon. 


Limited options 


Some women find out too late that in legal terms the word “foreign" also means non-Egyptian Arab 


For 20-year-dld Madiha, marriage to a 
wealthy 70-year-old Arab from one of the 
oil-rich Gulf ' states was by no means the 
stuff of which fairy talcs are made. In feet, 
all she got out of the marriage was a tittle 
money, what parents often call a . learning 
experience and a child who is deprived of 
Egyptian cit i zen shi p, laving been bora to a 
foreign father. 

Cynics or fatalists may argue that Madiha 
got what she deserved, entering into this 
most holy of institutions for the most un- 
holy reason — money. But when money is 
tight and opportunities even tighter, thou- 
sands of other poor Egyptian women like 
Madiha find themselves doing the same 
thing, and craning out of it in the same sit- 
uation, or worse. In MadEba’s ease, once her 
husband tired of her company, he divorced 
her, bud her and mne-monfe-old. Ma mdonh 
deported from the Gulf country titty lived 
in — leaving her to fend for herself and 
die child with little money and bleak pros- 
pects for the future. 

Despite h o no r stories like Madiba' s, how - 
ever, the incidence of mar riag es between 
Egyptian women and wealthy non-Egyptian 
. jab men has increased over the past few 
years — as have the socio-economic prob- 
lems resulting from these marriages. At the 
forefront of these problems is the issue of 
raising children, who. under Egyptian law, 
are denied citizenship and consequently me 
social educational and health services and 
employement within the public sector. 


Mamdonh, Madiha’ s son, is just one case 
in point. These disadvantages do not stop 
with Mamdonh. Should be choose to many 
an Egyptian woman, bis children will also 
be denied citizenship and the benefits that, 
go hand-in-hand with it 

For women like Madiha, primarily un- 
educated, underprivileged citizens, these 
ramifications are too far removed from their 
day-to-day lives to be taken into serious 
consideration before entering into marriage 
with a foreigner. They are driven into wed- 
lock by primarily economic motivations and 
subsequently pay the cost both in economic 
and soraal terms. 

“The original text of this law goes back to 
the early decades of this century, when 
hardly any Egyptian women would. many a 
foreign man : — even core- from, another 
Arab country,” explained Fathi Naguib, sen- 
ior consultant to the Ministry of Justice. 
“Therefore, this was not a situation that the 
legislators had to address.” ... 

But irmas have changed, pushing under- 
privileged young women into marriage for 
money as a quick solution to their families’ 
financial predicaments. 

“These are not marriages in the traditional 
or real sense of file word,” said Maha Atiya, 
_a member of a task force which aims at 
' combating legal illiteracy among women 
living in poor conditions. “We arc talking 
about older men who come to spend their 
summer holidays in Egypt Most of thorn 
are married to at least one woman already, ' 


but would still like to have a young wife for 
their stay.” 

. The vast majority, if not all, of the women 
who eater into these marriages are not 
aware.of the feet that their children will not 
be entitled to Egyptian citizenship, Atiya 
said. And, even those who know that mar- 
riage to foreigners will preclude citizenship 
for their children believe that this does not 
apply in the case of Arab husbands. For- 
eigners are typically classed as 'Westerners, 
Asians or Africans. 

Women as young as 16 years old sue 
coerced emotionally blackmailed or tempt- 
ed into these short-term relationships in or- 
der to bring in money for their families. 
And once into fire marriage, it .is often not 
registered .with -the appropriate Egyptian 
agency. 

More often than not, these women en- 
counter harsh situations with. which they 
are unable to cope. ■ 

“Instead of solving their families' fi- 
nancial problems, they actually aggravate 
them since they how have children who 
must be supported, cared for and raised at 
the same cost as that of raising foreign chil- 
drfen,” stated Atiya. 

Legal recourse is not much of an option. 
Embassies of the father’s country are gener- 
ally unhelpful . when it comes to getting 
child support -“1 went to the embassy at 
least 20 times before I was allowed to speak 
to the official concerned,” recalled one 
woman who wished to remain 'anonymous. 
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Her subsequent meeting foiled to dispel her 
fears. “I had official proof that for two years 
I was married to a man from this country, 
and a birth certificate with the father's name 
on it 1 finally managed to get a tew months 
of child support" But neither the amount of 
money nor the payment arrangements were 
satisfactory. 

Not all the women, however, are this 
“lucky”. “For the most part, these women 
are left in a situation where they cannot get 
any help from either their country or the fa- 
ther’s country,” said Tahani Heikal, a mem- 
ber of the Cairo-based Arab Women’s Al- 
liance which last year launched a year-long 
awareness programme in Cairo and Giza to 
familiarise illiterate and semi-literate poor 
women with their basic legal rights. “Re- 
search has shown that this particular prob- 
lem is quite common in and outside Greater 
Cairo, and, as a result, we are taking this 
programme into rural areas as well.” 

In file meantime, while this programme 
takes off, thousands of women have to cope 
with their less-than-ideal marriages or. 
worse still, enter into new ones so as to get 
money for their children. 

To alleviate their burden, some women at- 
tempt to persuade orphanages to take their 
children, and later go back to adopt them, 
said one social worker. “It’s a risk they 
take, but they don't have many options be- 
fore them.” she added. 

Wifii the problem clearly defined, the 
search is on for a solution. 


According to the Ministry of Justice's Na- 
guib, this will not be an easy problem to 
solve. '’For one thing, it is not only Arab 
men that Egyptian women marry. “So, you 
can't really draft a law applicable to those 
who many Arab men only." 

Sociologists note that this policy is leav- 
ing a yet undiscovered number of people 
living in Egypt without a real national iden- 
tity. In many of these marriages of con- 
venience, the only parent the child knows is 
his or her Egyptian mother. The bulk of 
these children have never been outside the 
country, know no other culture, but arc nev- 
ertheless told that they are not Egyptian. 
For wealthy families, this causes little trou- 
ble. but in cases of poor families, as are 
most of these, said Azza Koraim, “You end 
up with a situation where you are raising a 
large group of people who feel betrayed by 
their country and could be tempted to exact 
revenge for this treatment at a later date.” 

Wifii the issue now reaching grave dimen- 
sions. concerned non-governmental organ- 
isations are constantly lobbying for leg- 
islative action. But as a short-term solution, 
they are pushing an awareness campaign di- 
rected at these at-risk groups with the aim 
of avoiding the problems through a basic le- 
gal rights education. 

In the meantime, while the lobbying and 
the educating goes on, hundreds of young 
women, tittle more than children themselves, 
come out of a broken marriage with other 
mouths to feed as well as their own. 


Out of 
Baghdad 


A VICTIM of a biased nationality 
law and harsh political realities, 
Bo thaina Abdel-Fartah was for- 
cibly separated from her Iraqi hus- 
band and her eldest son. Today, 
she is leading a bard life with five 
children in one of Cairo’s poorest 
neighbourhoods. Meanwhile, her 
Iraqi husband is leading a life of 
misery in his hometown, Basra. 

This 48-year-old woman’s plight 
is the result of a combination of 
lack of awareness and bod luck. “I 
□ever thought that one day I would 
be going through such a rough 
time. Never,” she said. 

In 1973, Bothaina went to Iraq 
with the hope of improving her 
standard of living. “Working os 
household help for an Iraqi family, 
I earned what was considered de- 
cent money in those days,” she re- 
called Having dropped out of 
school in the fourth grade, clean- 
ing bouses seemed to be the only 
employment for which she was 
qualified 

Before the year ended Bothaina 
married an Iraqi man, Samir Shaw- 
kaL “He was very very nice and 
had a small house in Basra where 
we lived Not once was he mean to 
me. I never felt estranged in Iraq. - 
With him I was very happy and • 
very well treated” . 

Bothaina and Samir's joyous un- 
ion was crowned with the birth of . 
three boys and three gifts. The eld- 
est was a boy, born in 1974, and 
the youngest was a girl born in 
1989. 

During these years, Bothaina 
maintained close contact with her .. 
parents and sister. She also had an - 
apartment built for her in Cairo. .. 
“My husband and I always knew - 
that we wanted a base in Egypt”. .! 

But the couple’s happy marriage 
came to a tragic end “The night- - 
mare started with the Iran-Iraq 
war.” Iraq ’s economic situation - 
grew progressively worse and the 
family began to suffer. Throughout 
the war, Bothaina, Samir and their- 
children lived off their meagre sav- 
ings, ate food that bad already ex- • 
pired, and coped with illness with-' 
out medication. “Mariam [her 
youngest] had serious lung prob- - 
lems. We had to come to Egypt for 
her sake,” explained Bothaina. 

In 1993, Bothaina came to Egypt 
with her three girls. But their stay 
was cut short when Bothaina re- 
alised her children are considered 
Iraqi nationals and therefore are 
not entitled to subsidised health- 
care. 

In 1994, Bothaina returned to 
Basra to join die rest of the family.; 
“But things were unbearable. Real- 
ly impossible. My husband had de^ 
veloped heart problems and rheu- 
matism. He could not work and 
life was harsh.” Bothaina and Sa- 
mir decided that it was best for file; 
mother and five of file children to r 
go to EgypL 

“We thought no matter what, at 
least I have family there. We had . 
hoped that the entire family could _ 
go. But unfortunately, the Egyp- 
tian Embassy in Baghdad told us 
that my husband and my eldest son 
could not enter Egypt because they, 
were Iraqi men over the age of 
21”. Since Cairo and Baghdad .- 
have not normalised relations, 
adult Iraqi men are prohibited 
from entering Egypt. 

Back in Cairo, Bothaina’s life 
turned from miserable to tragic. 

The apartment she had built while, 
she was away was unlawfully con- 
fiscated by her own mother. Her .. 
children could not attend Egyptian- 
public schools because they were 
not Egyptian citizens. 

“I really do not understand the • 
current nationality law. I need 
medication for my daughter and I 
want to send my children to 
school instead of having them 
work at workshops for very little ■ 
money. I am Egyptian and there- 
fore my children should be Egyp- 
tians," said the defeated mother. 

Bothaina’s tragedy took a more, 
dramatic turn last August when - 
her eldest son died in a car ac- ■ 
cidenl in Iraq and she was unable- 
to attend the funeral. “I did not 
have file money to make the trip, 
and if I went back with my chil- . 
dren 1 would never have been able 
to bring them back wifii me. It is j 
more difficult now than before.” 


Rebirth on the Nile 


LAST MONDAY the city of Luxor celebrated Sham 
EJ-Nes^n by stepping 5,000 years back in time re- 
ports Taas Rimm On the day rrcogwsed ty. the an- 
cient Egyptians as officially the of 

springTatime of new life and vitality. Rehab Saad 

Sri;™:* 

home to rest. And while most E^fo^ ccfobrm^l by 
getting together wife famfly and fiwds ^ for 

fee nernesl park, sports club or strip of gross, the city 
of Luxor was treated to a celebration of a more unusual 

Here's a riddle for you: what’s made of aluminum and 
it four metres high and ten metres long and has 
Sh7%, » P-gn-m. Ph™»c 

is 

«?plLeTthe Nile in order to “remain exposed to all 
people r 


Under the patronage of the Egyptian Tourist Authority 
and head of the Supreme Council of the city of Luxor 
Maj. Gen. Mohamed Youssef Habib, fee sculpture — 
looking more post-modern than Pharaonic — was car- 
ried from the city’s ■ temple by four “pregnant" pha- ; 
raohs, sporting rotund brass and aluminum bellies, and 
followed by a music and dance troupe, tabalin , and a 
procession of hantoury down to it’s final resting place. . 
Inspired, by ancient Egyptian mythology — to the point ' 
of wearing Pharaonic clothes and eye make-up and liv- . 
mg in a room in Germany redesigned to look like an ' 
ancient Egyptian tomb — artist Anny-Ra sees fee 
mummy more as a subject rather than an object of art, ’ 
an autonomous and living work symbolising fee eternal '_ 
recurrence of fee cycle of time, wife a body designed • 
for bearing new life, “It is fee art of yesterday, today 
and- tomorrow", she claims. And to prove it, in a find 
and ultimate symbolic act, there on fee banks of fee \ 
Nile the mummy gave “birth” to life as a man emerged > 
from fee sculpture, marking not only fee eternal re-, 
lationship between 'fife and death and beginning of fee ; 
season of vitality and life, but also the beginning of a 
cultural agreement between fee German city of Unna. ? 
and Luxor. 







The statue was paraded around cities in Germany until, last Monday, it reached its final destination in Luxor 
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The first thing one encounters as one enters the head- 
quarters of the Press Syndicate in Cairo is a bust of 
Ahmed Helmi, the founder of the newspaper. Al-Qatr 
Al-Masri. On 16 April 1909, Al-Oalr AI-Mcsri was 
suspended from publication and Helmi was sentenced 
to 10 months in prison on the charge of libel against 
the khedive. The bust was commissioned to com- 
memorate him as one of Egypt's first martyrs to the 
cause of the freedom of expression. 

It is not widely known, however, that 12 years pre- 
viously, in 1898 to be precise, a harsher sentence was 
pronounced against the owner of the newspaper A\- 
Si i ' iqa , Ahmed Fouad. who implicated in the charges 
brought against him Sheikh Mustafa Lutfi El- 
Manfalouti. a writer who would later acquire consid- 
erable renown. 

There are several reasons why the syndicate would 
commemorate Helmi and ignore Fouad. Firstly, the 
Abbas II of 1 909 who had come under attack by Helmi 
was not the same Abbas 11 of 1898 who was criticised 
by the owner of Al-Sa 'iqa. Whereas in 1 898 the khe- 
dive was an ardent opponent of the British, by 1909 he 
had struck up an alliance with the forces of occupa- 
tion. Secondly. Helmi was a prominent member of the 
National Party and his criticism emanated from the 
stance of a broad-based popular political movement. 
Fouad. on the other hand, was in collusion with one of 
the khedive’s adversaries. Nor were Egyptians par- 
ticularly sympathetic. Al-Ahram . in its coverage of 
Fouad's trial, continuously referred to him as “the ar- 
rogant youth". Yet. even though Fouad lacks the na- 
tionalist credentials of Helmi. the affair of his trial is 
interesting to follow, which is exactly what Al-Ahram 
did when it was on the scene nearly a hundred years 
ago. 

When, after a trip abroad, the Khedive Abbas II re- 
turned to Cairo on the morning of 3 November 1898, 
there was an unpleasant surprise in store for him. A sa- 
tirical poem had been printed and distributed among 
the inhabitants of the capital. The opening verse reads: 
A feast it is, though a happy one I dare not say 
A king we have, who with the days will pass 
away. 

‘ The verse aroused Al-Ahram' s disapproval and a 
week later it commented. “We deeply regret the un- 
fathomable depths to which some of our capital's rab- 
ble have sunk and the perilous moral chaos this im- 
plies." The perpetrators, it went on to say. should be 
subjected to the harshest penalties. 

The following day. the newspaper informed its read- 
ers that the government, upon reviewing the matter, 
decided to prosecute “the insolent man" who wrote die 
poem. “Hopefully the government will teach him a les- 
son that will also sen? as a deterrent against others, 
who are so emboldened by the freedom of the press or 
by the protection they enjoy from a foreign govern- 
ment that they subject His Royal Highness to such 
overt and tendentious calumny." The “insolent mao", 
the newspaper revealed, was the owner of Al-Sa ’iqa 
“whose ignominy will be exposed by the courts!" 

Within less than a week after the investigations had 
begun, four people were brought to trial. Collectively 
they were given the epithet “the impudent fools", and 
the offending verse was named “the poem of the im- 
pudent". The ringleader. El-Sayed Mohamed Tawfiq 
El-Bakri, was a former classmate and a long-time ac- 
quaintance of the khedive. Soon after he ascended the 
throne, Abbas D appointed El-Bakri as the grand 
sheikh of the office of the Sufi orders and as the head 
of the syndicate of Sufi orders. Some months later, Ab- 
bas also appointed him as a member of the Shura 
Council. 

Although Abbas must have believed that he had cor- 
nered same effective support and influence through 
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these sensitive positions, it soon became apparent that 
El-Bakri was not as amenable as die khedive had 
hoped. El-Bakri sooo lost favour with the khedive. as is 
evidenced from an Al-Ahram account of a visit El-Bakn 
had mwtfr- to I st anbul When he arrived, El-Bakri told 
officials at the Supreme Porte that he was there in an of- 
ficial Capacity as the khedive *s representative. “Of- 
ficials ill the chief chamberlain's office were surprised 
by the claim, and the permanent representative of the 
khedive was asked whether he had any knowledge of 
El-Sayed E!-Bakri*s mission. The representative an- 
swered that he had no such knowledge. Then they 
wired an inquiry to the khedive himself who denied El- 
Bakri' S claim in no uncertain terms.” 

The rebuke implicit in the khedive 's reply couJd 
hardly be more telling, and in April I 895 he dismissed 
El-Bakri as head of the syndicate of Sufi orders. Al- 
though he retained die title of grand sheikb of the Sufi 
orders, El-Bakri, who would not forgive the khedive 
for his slight bided his time until the opportunity for 
revenge presented itself. 

The identity and the role of the other three “im- 
pudent fools" were revealed in a succession of Al- 
Ahram releases. On 13 November, tire newspaper re- 
ceived “a special telegram" reporting that the author of 
the contentious verse was Sheikh Mustafa Lutfi {who 
had not yet acquired the name El-Manfalouti), the 
primer was Sheikh Mohammed El- Khayyam L a for- 
mer judge in Girga. and the distributor was the owner 
of Al-Sa 'iqa. 

In a subsequent edition, Al-Ahram published the of- 
ficial proceedings of the investigation: “When asked 
whether it was he who bad written the poem, Ahmed 
Fouad answered ‘Yes'. Then he was asked who had 
given him financial assistance to publish it and he an- 
swered that he had funded it himself. He was then 
asked which publishing house printed it and he re- 
sponded that it was that of Sheikh Mohamed £!- 
Khayyanvi, a former religious judge in Girga who had 
been dismissed from his post. When asked who had 
written the poem. Ahmed Found indicated Sheikh 
Mustafa Lutfi El-Manfalouti. who, when asked to cor- 
roborate. responded that he had only corrected it." 

Continuing its reporting of the investigation. Al- 
Ahram recounts that the proprietor of Al-Sa ’iqa said 
that he was driven to his action by his anger at author- 
ities of the royal court. “He related a story, the crux of 
which is that after having published the firm two edi- 
tions of his newspaper, a royal police officer came to 
impound the third edition on the pretext that his news- 
paper defamed the owners of A l-Muqattam. Deeply in- 
censed. he decided to seek revenge." Concluding its 
report on the proceedings of the first day, Al-Ahram 
announces. “ Ahm ed Fouad, the owner of Al-Sa 'iqa % 
Sheikh Mohamed El-Khayyami and Sheikh Mustafa 
Lutfi. to whom is attributed most of the verses of the 
poem, have all been detained since yesterday." 

Al-.ihram readers had io wait with baited breath un- 
til 16 November 1898 for further news. They would 
not be disappointed, for that edition packed a couple of 
surprises, the first of which was to reveal, for the first 
time, the involvement of Tawfiq El-Bakri. In a report, 
“direct from our Cairo correspondent'', it is announced 
that Sheikh Mustafa Lutfi and Ahmed Fouad con- 
fessed that El-Bakri had composed some of the verses 
of the poem and that “he had paid them four pounds in 
advance and bad promised to pay them an additional 
six pounds once the poem had been printed and distrib- 
uted". The news was confirmed in a "special tele- 
gram" sent to the offices of Al-Ahram at 12.15 that day 
and which said. “It has been established in the in- 
vestigation that El-Sayed El-Bakri. contrary to his at- 
testation. has been in continuous contact with Ahmed 
Fouad and is an acquaintance of Sheikh Mustafa Lutfi 
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the British high commissioner’s of- 
fice in Cairo’s Garden City, for- 
merly known as Qasr Ei-Dubana, 
was a permanent feature of ’ 
Egypt's political life after the Brit- 
ish occupation began in 1881 . in 
today's instalment of his chron- 
icles of contemporary life, as re- 
ported by Al-Ahram, Dr Yunan 
Labib Rizq tells of a court case 
that exemplified British pressure 

and that he wrote some of The verses of the poem.” 

The second surprise came in another special dispatch 
from a]- Abram's correspondent in Cairo, it reads, 
“Sources confirm that die British have been attempting 
to obstruct the investigations that are currently under 
wav with regard to the insolent verses that have been 
distributed in the capital. The British do not want the 
perpetrators to be exposed because they are supporters 
and servants of the occupation. The people, however, 
hope that the government will continue to pursue its 
course with steadiness and resolve, so as to disclose the 
truth about the renegades." 

At this juncture, the case of the insolent verse 
evolved into another of fee many chapters in the ri- 
valry between the khedive in Abdin Palace and the 
British High Commissioner. The first signs of this di- 
mension emerged from Al-Muqattam, the Arabic- 
language mouthpiece of the British occupation. Not 
only did fee newspaper's owners have foreknowledge 
of fee scandalous poem, they delighted in its dis- 
semination. 

It was not long before the actors on behalT of the 
British became apparent Foremost among these was 
John Scott the judicial 3dvisor to fee Egyptian govern- 
ment and one of the mainstays of British hegemony. 
Scon objected that the Egyptian investigator in charge 
of the case did not follow proper legal procedures 
when conducting fee search of El-Bakri’s home, con- 
fiscating papers that had no bearing on fee case. This 
prompted Al-Ahram to comment "Yet we know that 
fee investigating judge has never deviated from the 
proper performance of his duties. We, therefore, 
strongly suspect that such an allegation is nothing but a 
rumour propagated by fee enemies of truth. If this is in 
fact fee case, it constitutes the first step on fee part of 
the occupiers toward suppressing fee evidence in the 
trial." 

That machinations were afoot soon became appar- 
ent when Hamdallafa Bek Amin, fee public pros- 
ecutor, was dismissed from his post. The story behind 
his dismissal appeared in a 1- Abram on 20 November. 
The newspaper relates feat John Scott summoned fee 
public prosecutor to ask him to replace fee in- 
vestigating judge. “When Amin refused, Scott asked 
him, ‘Are you certain feat fee investigation is pro- 
ceeding correctly?' Amin, responded in fee af- 
firmative and substantiated his answer wife a precise 
legal account of fee procedures. Scott then retorted, 
“Then we do not agree.'" 
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The newspaper continues, “Lord Cromer notified the 
ministers of fee interview between Scon and A mm and 
when he met His Royal Highness, the khedive, he in- 
formed him that Scott threatened to resign if the public 
prosecutor was not dismissed from his post The khe- 
dive responded feat be would look into fee matter. He 
summoned fee ministers and asked them whether fee 
investigation was not proceeding according to proper 
procedures. The ministers answered feat it was not, 
and feat they unanimously approved fee British request 
to dismiss Amin. They departed with ashen faces. 
Shortly afterwards they submitted their decision to dis- 
miss Hamdallafa Bek and to appoint Mr Corbet in his 
place." Thus the British {tilled two birds with one 
done. With this appointment of Vincent Corbet, a jus- 
tice in fee court of appeals, as fee public prosecutor, 
they tightened their grip over the Egyptian court sys- 
tem and virtually assured El-Bakri a favourable out- 
come in fee triaL 

Al-.ihram was quick to express its consternation: 
“This incident, which has provoked deep anxiety in 
public opinion, was. in sum. nothing but an event con- 
trived by fee British so as to achieve a long-cherished 
ambition: to get coatrol over fee public prosecutor's 
office, after they had gained control over all fee other 
important branches of the Justice Department" With 
regard to the prospects for El-Sayed El-Bakri, fee 
newspaper's commentary was biting. “Congratulations 
are in order to El-Bakri, who, tomorrow, will trample 
over beads of the judges and the prosecution, sporting 
the smile of the victorious conqueror, as be gloats over 
fee damage be has wreaked upon the justice system." 

The investigations were suspended for four days, 
while Corbet prepared to take over fee position vacated 
by Amin. On 25 November, Corbet was sworn in be- 
fore the khedive as public prosecutor. Afterwards, the 
investigation resumed, taking a course more favour- 
able to fee British, amidst a genera] outcry in fee na- 
tional and the French press. 

The first objective of fee new* public prosecutor 
was to have fee charges against El-Sayed El-Bakri 
dropped. The card he played was the illegal confisca- 
tion of El-Bakri 's papers, which, Al-Muqattam in- 
sinuated. the khedive was eager to obtain in order to 
gain private information about El-Bakri. The sugges- 
tion put Abbas on the defensive. He told his min- 
isters that he was not particularly offended by the 
poem and said. "If you truly intend to discipline fee 
perpetrator in a leg?! manner, l mist that it will be 


entirely above susoicion." , . , , . 

Scon formed a three-member mbunal chaveu by fee 
minister of justice. After determining procedural mis- 
conduct in fee course of investigations, fee ^scagamsi 
AJ-Bakri was dismissed. On -9 November, Al- 
Ahrtm’s Cairo correspondent noshed on fee Mowing 
telegram: “Charges against AJ-Bakn dropped, the oth- 
ers to be prosecuted!” 

The outcry in the national press was unanimous. 
“The charges fit Al-Bakri like a suit that had been spe- 
cially tailored for his height and girth.” exclaimed Al- 
Ahram in shock -ind dismay. In a cooler tone, the fol- 
lowing day, it commented, "Procedural manera saved 
El-Bakri from charges that would have led to certain 
conviction. This demonstrates feat rescuing El-Bain 
was no trifling matter for the senior occupation of- 
ficials” 

The French language newspapers, opposed to in- 
creased British control over Egypt, were equally out- 
spoken. Le Phare d' Alexandria contained fee longest 
and sharpest commentary. 

Now feat fee ringleader was removed to safety, only 
the smaller fish remained. Still, public interest in the 
proceedings was intense. Yet, when the news of "the 
trial against Ahmed Fouad and his accomplices” hit fee 
{Hess, it took up less than half a column on Al-Ahram' -i 
second page. It relates feat Yosef Bek Suleiman, chief 
prosecutor, “cited fee grand popular welcome that 
awaited His Royal Highness upon his_ return from 
abroad, in contrast to fee opening verse ot fear poem.” 

Ahmed Fouad, fee story relates, recounted what he 
termed the injustices of previous rulers over Egypt 
“Then he asked to be exonerated on fee grounds thax 
those in Europe who lampoon their rulers are not pun- 
ished for such acts and be cited the incident in Ireland 
where fee people made an effigy of fee queen and con- 
ducted a mock burial ceremony during which they re- 
cited a litany of curses.” 

As for El-Manfalouti. “He stood, wan and fnuL as 
though about to collapse at any moment, and re- 
affirmed that he was only an accomplice in fee crime.” 

The court sentenced Ahmed Fouad to 20 months y 
prison and a fine of 30 pounds — - “very harsh" in fee 
words of Al-Ahram. El-Manfalouti was sentenced to 
1 2 months prison and a fine of 20 pounds, which was 
“not too diffi cult to bear". El-KJtayyami, on fee other 
hand, was acquitted on fee grounds feat fee original 
perpetrator had been found. 

Fouad and El-Manfalouti appealed, and a month and 
a half later, their case was heard again. In fee end. both 
men were sentenced to six months in prison, which Al- 
Ahram found “more lenient". It expressed its sympathy 
for El-Manfalouti, “who was only an instrument in fee 
hands of people who were spared from fee hands of 
justice". The newspaper was not so generous wife re- 
gard to Ahmed Fouad. “a young man of ill repute who 
was kicked out of his father's house. 

As a footnote to its coverage of the “insolent verses” 
Al-Ahram appended a caution to Lord Cromer. “To the 
extent that he defends the honour of fee His Royal 
Highness, the ruler of Egypt, he safeguards his per- 
sonal honour and fear of Her Royal Highness of Great 
Britain, whom he represents." To many, this implied 
that disdain for the khedive would reap dire results. 
One doubts that fee British high commissioner heeded 
Al-Ahram' s advice, which explains fee continued ri- 
valry between Abdin Palace and Dubara Palace. 


The author is a pro- 
fessor of history and 
head of Al-Ahram His- 
tory Studies Centre. 




Free choice of images on new Euro currency 

• * 

EUROPEAN financial ministers agreed that nations affiliafed 
with the new Euro currency will be permitted to place their 
own designs on one side of the currency. 

For monarchies such as Britain, the decision means that 
they will be permitted to place the image of Queen Elizabeth 
on the currency. 

Financial ministers in the European Union agreed to the use 
of a common European currency as part of a new exchange 
mechanism involving member countries of the union. The new 
mechanism would control exchange-rate fluctuations. The 
new currency is expected to be introduced in 1999. 


Growth for Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt 
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ABDEL-HAMID Abu Musa, director of the 
Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt, said that the 
bank realised profits totalling LE213mn at 
the end of the third quarter of the current Is- 
lamic year (30 Ramadan 1316AH/ 19 Feb- 
ruary 1996). This is in contrast with the 
LE200mn that the bank realised during the 
same period of the previous year (141 5AH/ 

March 1995). Returns distributed to in- 
vestors reached LE204.5mn, against 
LE174.8mn in the previous year, an in- 
crease of 17 per cent ... . „ „ . . . 

The bank registered a clear growth in its e_ am ° “s* 
various activities. The total volume of transactions in- 
creased by an equivalent of LEIObn at the end of the 
third quarter of the current year, compared to the 
LE8988mn thal it gained during the same period of the 
previous year, an increase by 11.3 per cent. Customer 
deposits witnessed a growth, reaching an equivalent of 



LE4988mn, in comparison to LE4791mn of 
the same period in the previous year, an in- 
crease of LE197mn. Eighty per cent of the 
bank’s total deposits are made by families. 

in addition, the balance of investment op- 
erations, such as partnerships and bro- 
kerages which the bank established with its 
customers increased by an equivalent of 
LE5577mn, in comparison with LE5380mn 
of the previous year, thus realising a growth 
of LE197mn. The private business sector 
comprised most of die balance of in- 
vestment operations, which fell within a wide 
range of economic activities, with production in particular. 
These activities make up 80 per cent of fee total balance 
of investment operations. 

The number of companies of the bank working in nu- 
merous economic activities reached 37, with their capitals 
totalling LE1074mn. 



Al-Ahram offers e-mail services 


• Head Office: 

1113 Comiche El Nil SL 

Cairo - Tel: 5753109-5753165-5750947 

• Al-Azhar Branch 

Al Souk A1 Faiimi - AzharSq., Cairo 
Tel: 591 1280-5916341 

• Ghamra Branch 
259 , 261 Ramsis Si.. Cairo 
Tel:82521 7-830! 82 

• Heliopolis Branch 

4 AI-Athary Mohamed Nafic, Roxi. 
Heliopolis Tcl:2565486-25654$7 

• Dokki Branch 

1 7 Al Faiouga Si. off Abdel Moneim 
Riyadh Sl. Agouza 
Tel: 3027513-3027514 

• Alexandria Branch 

7 Vicioni Easily Sl. Azarila. Alexandria 
Tel: 4 83861 8-4835490 
■ Da manhour Branch 
Al Sheikh Mohamed Abdel K 2 rim Sl, 
l DamanhourTet 31 1888-315888 


• Tania Branch 

Aztz Fahmy Sq., Al-Awkaf Building, 
Tania Tel: 334194-334953 

• Benhu Branch 
Albalir Sl. Berta 
Tel: 227S6I -227862 

• Mansoura Branch 
ITalai Harb Sl, Man sou ra 
Tel: 328792-329965 

• Mahula Branch 

A! Awkaf building - Al CJcish Sl.. Mahal a 
Tel: 331794-331 708-337708 

• Suez. Branch 

Pon Said SLSucz Tel: 222834-222631 

• Assiut Branch 

Al Awkaf Building No I -Tcnlh of 

Ramadan Project Assiui 

Td: 337167-333739 | 

• Sohag Branch 

Baga SL.Sotag j 

l Tel: 324792-3 -4795 J 


WE CURRENTLY live in the 
information age, where tele- 
communications and tech- 
nology are changing the way 
we look at our world and our- 
selves. 

AJ-Ahram — the largest 
and oldest press organ- 
isation in the Middle East — 
has established an Arabic e- 
mail network, using AJ- 
Ahram's resources and the 
most modem means to offer 
communication services via 


the Internet in Arabic. The 
network operates within the 
framework of Al-Ahram 
Press Organisation, which 
offers the following services: 

For ministries, organ- 
isations and banks, they pro- 
vide the use of e-mail, a fast 
and private way to send 
messages, 24 hours a day, 
from the organisation's cen- 
tre to its branches do- 
mestically and abroad. 

Additional services offered 


to businessmen include spe- 
cialised daily bulletins: late 
morning and evening news; 
economy (banking, money, 
business, investment, tour- 
ism); culture: daily and week- 
ly political coverage and 
analysis; activities of Arabs 
residing abroad; etc. 

The information Centre ex- 
tends ail of its services to ac- 
ademics and researchers. 

To organisations and the 
general public it offers in- 


formation on politics, ec- 
onomics, sociology, arts, and 
culture. 

It offers you everything 
published on any topic which 
you might be interested in. 
Information can be sent to 
you daily. You'll definitely 
wish to subscribe! 

For more details, contact 
Al-Ahram Press Agency, Al- 
Ahram, Cairo. 

Tel. 578-6282/394-1829 

Fax. 578-6906/578-6126 


Hatay Satgeldi 

HATAY Satgeldi, com- 
mercial counsellor at the 
Turkish Embassy in Cairo, 
stated to Money and Busi- 
ness that a Turkish busi- 
nessmen’s delegation wju 
pay a visit to Egypt with the 
aim of consolidating ec- 
onomic ties between the 
two countries. 

The delegation, which ar- 
rives In Cairo on 19 April, 
will visit numerous his- 
torical sites. On Sunday, 21 
April, the delegation will 
meet with Soliman Reda, 
tiie Egyptian minister of in- 
dustry, as well as Mam- 
douh Ef-Beltagui, minister 
of tourism. 

Other highlights of the trip 
include a visit to a mattress 
factory in Abassiya, and a 
visit to 10 Ramadan City. 


Guweili assures the safety of Imported meat to Egypt 
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AHMED GUWEILI, minister of commerce and de- 
velopment, took time from his busy schedule to 
visit the Cairo International Fair during its final 
day. 

Eschewing the comfort of an automobile, Gu- 
weili spent over 6 hours touring the fair on foot, 
accompanied by Rushdi Saqr, president of the 
International Fair and Marketing Organisation, 
Hussein ai-Badiywi. vice-president of the organ- 
isation, Wagdl Salih, commissioner of the organ- 
isation and Hanaa Shakir, president of the Cairo 
Market 

Guweili gave reassurances to toe visiting public 
that the meat found in local markets is free of any 
disease, and that rigorous inspection is con- 


ducted on meat imported to Egypt, an action tak- 
en many years prior to toe emergence of the 
BSE disease. The public should have no fear In 
buying imported meat," he stated- 

The minister was impressed by the organ- 
isation of the fair and of the services provided to 
toe public. He also thanked the fair's administra- 
tion, headed by Rushdi Saqr. who made great ef- 
forts in handling both the internal and external lo- 
gistics of the fair so that its goals could be met. 
which included opening markets for Egyptian 
products. He expressed the hope that next year's 
fair would show an increase in exhibitors and vis- 
itors. 

During his tour, Guweili also visited the Ger- 


man Pavilion, and was clearly impressed by the 
quality of displays there. He felt the’ selection of 
products and services there can also be used to 
serve the national economy. At a pavilion of food- 
stuff products, he encouraged producers to take 
an active rote m promoting and advertising their 
producte, for this too. in the long run, will benefit 
the national economy. 

The minister visited other pavilions, including x 
furniture pavilion and met with members of toe' 
Chamber of Commerce of Dumyat, a town well- 
known for its craftsmanship of furniture. The min- 
ister expressed his pleasure at the devPinnmLi* 
which take place in this industry year atoyea* 
and wished it further success. y ner year> 
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Weight! if ters stay in the lead 

\ . . . 

Once again, Egypt won the junior’s and senior’s African Weightlifting Championship held last week in Ismailia. Eman Afxfei-Moeti reports 



■^.'ver the past tea years, Egyptian weigbtlifters have 
Managed to snatch nearly all the titles in die Arab and 
African wei ghtlif ting competitions. During this year's 
African Weightlifting Championship, however, the 
task was not so easy. 

This year's competition brought together 1 76 weight- 
lifters from 1 1 countries to compete in the Sixth Juniors 
and i Oth Seniors African Championships. And, said 
Garni 1 Hanna, president of the African and Egyptian 
Weightlifting Federation, "‘Egypt’s stro nge st competi- 
tion came from Cameroon, who received financing 
from the Olympic Solidarity Committee enabling them 
to train in France." The other notable contender was Al- 
geria, whose team members trained in Bulgaria with 
some of the world's most powerful lifters. All three 
countries, however, breathed a sigh of relief as strong 
contender, Nigeria, failed to show up for the competi- 
tion. 

The three-day long co m petit i on, which began last 
Friday, witnessed the participation of Algeria’s 70kg 
Olympic weight lifter, Yehawi Abdel-Moneam, Egyp- 
tian Champion, the 108kg Tharwat El-Bendari and 
Matam Ndicka of Cameroon. Despite the presence of 
these strongmen, new African records were set by 
Egypt's 54kg Ali Henri d, who broke the old 130kg 
record with a 1323kg total lift. In addition, Egypt's 
59kg competitor, Mohamed Qthman, successfully com- 
pleted a 148.5kg jerk and a 1 15kg snatch for a total 
weight of 263.5kg. Rafaat Galal, Egypt’s 76kg con- 
tender, also set a new African record with a 1473kg 
snatch and a 1 803kg jerk fora total of 328kg;. 

Along with favourites like Egypt and Algeria, some 
new teams’, such as South Africa, participated this 
year. This competition marked die teams second ap- 
pearance this year on the weightlifting arena after a 
|. -thy absence. Bid whether or not they were fa- 
w. writes, all the participating countries tqiproached the 
tournament- with renewed zeal, although it was not a 
qualifier for die 1996 Olympic Games: 

"The U)th African Championship is an opportunity 
for African countries to attract the attention of the Inter- 
national Weightlifting. Federation (IWF), thereby giv- 
ing them a better shot at one of die nine wild cards," 
said Samir Hanna, secretary of the African Weight- 
lifting Federation. 


IncteaH of makin g this competition a qualifier for the 
Olympics, the IWF has decided to select from each 
continent foe two countries with foe highest scores in 
foe World Championships scheduled to be held in Chi- 
na earlier this year. Egypt and Algeria already have 
made foe cut, with Thaiwat El-Bendari and Yehawi 
Abdel-Moneim representing foe two countries 
spectivety. 

On foe sidelines of foe competition, elections for of- 
fices in foe African Weightlifting Federation were held, 
with Mabo Gnah from Tunisia and Ahm ed Ibn-Beif of 
Algeria, miming against other strong North African 
Arab candidates for foe chairmanship of foe board. It 
was, however. Garni! Hanna who came out ahead with 
a unanimous decision, seeming the seat, while his 
brother, Samir Hanna, winning foe secretary’s seat as 
there were no other candidates. 

For foe position of vice-president of the federation, 
candidates from Algeria, Morocco, Mauritius and Ken- 
ya were nominated, while candidates from Cameroon, 
South Africa, Uganda, the Seychelles and Sudan ran 
for the five slots on foe board. Egypt's Mahmoud Shuk- 
ri was nominated as bead of the Technical Committee 
and Dr Edmon Takla was nominated as head of foe 
Medical Committee. 

- After foe newly formed African Weightlifting Fed- 
eration held its first meeting, a set of new regulations 
were, issued, including new job descriptions for foe var- 
ious officials in foe technical, medical and judging 
committees. “It is necessary to have professionally 
qualified people for these posts,'’ said Gamil Hanna. 
The other new regulations included a subscription fee 
of $100 instead of S50 for entry into competitions, and 
for commies hosting championships, an insurance pre- 
mium of S50 must be paid in advance, refunded only if 
the host country fulfils is obligations. 

In related news, foe First Women’s African Weight- 
lifting Championship was scheduled to be held, but 
none of the African countries who had promised to 
king their women's teams showed up. Therefore, 
Egypt’s female weightlifters cotr^eted against them- 
selves in an attempt to break the records they set in last 
year's nation^ championship. The competition also 
served as a warm-up for the team, as' it is scheduled to 
compete in next May’s World Championship in Poland. 
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Reflex referees 


A recently-concluded training programme for referees and coaches of speedball 
aimed to keep officials on the cutting edge of the sport. Eric Asomugha reports 


As speedball's popularity increases, so too does foe 
demand for qualified referees and coaches. This was 
the driving force behind a recent training programme 
held at die Leadership Training Centre in Zamalek 
under foe auspices of foe Supreme Council for Youth 
and Sports (SCYS), foe Egyptian Speedball Federa- 
tion and the International Speedball Federation. 

“The popularity of speedball has grown steadily 
over the last few years,” said Ismail Hassan, foe bead 
of foe training programme. “And, over foe coming 
year, the sport will quickly spread to more schools. 
The services of qualified coaches and referees will 
be needed in these schools and in sporting chibs.” 

The one week-long training programme att rac te d 
36 participants, nearly half of whom were novices to 
the sport. With the focus being on improving teaming 
methods, developing player skills and promoting the 
sport in Egypt, the programme was divided into three 
daily sessions. Two of the sessions were directed at 
classroom study and practical training time, while 


foe final session was an oral, mitten and/practical 
test, with national speedball coach, Mohamed Amin, 
and his assistant Ali Gomaa, in charge of the prac- 
tical training part of foe course. Other instructors in- 
cluded Ahmed Abdel-Gabal, who headed die referee 
t raining part of foe course, and several experts from 
Hdwan University's Faculty of Physical Education. 

Participants minced no words in expressing foe im- 
portance of naming and keeping abreast of changes 
in the sport. “It was a positive step," said Sabar Fay- 
ez, a trainee referee. “One of the major points of 
change that came out of foe course was modifying 
the serving position. The 13m single point from the 
pole on which a server must step before serving is 
now a line which has been extended backwards to 
provide foe server with more comfort.” 

“This should help reduce the incidence of serv- 
ing faults resulting from foe server being too 
cramped, and will be of special benefit to taller 
players," she said. 


Trainee referees expressed differing views in im- 
plementing changes that would allow refereeing 
matches more flexibly. The serving rules, said Moa- 
taz Mustafa, a' referee, need to be amended more. 
“The 25cm distance allowed for a served ball to go 
up or down foe 1.70m speedball pole is a bit too di- 
cey to judge easily," be said. “Since the aim of the 
serve is to start, foe game and for a receiver to return 
it. I think a 20dm range of play in foe serve is ideal. 
This will reduce foe number of high serve fouls and 
arguments that ensue as a result" 

The main complaint about foe training pro- 
. gramme, most agreed, was that it was too short One 
week, felt the participants, is not enough time to 
.drum out good referees and coaches. “It’s a good 
start, but good, referees and coaches cannot be pro- 
duced in such ! a short period of time," said Osama 
Fawzi, a veteran referee. “Most of foe trainees here 
don’t know a thing about the game and rely heavily 
on the experienced refs. We hope the programme 


boning 


will be extended for more than one week m the fu- 
ture." 

Along with the usual group of aspiring refs and 
coaches, foe programme also drew a few in- 
dividuals interested in either 
their skills or becoming players. One 
of these new players was Esther 
Luyckx, a Belgian. “I’ve liked speed- 
ball since the first time I played it at 
the Heliopolis Sporting Club," she 
said. “T hope to be a good player in the 
future arid hopefully represent Bel- 
gium in the future." 

Mohamed Lotfi. foe president of the 
ISBF, said the next World Speedball 
Championship will be held in Belgium 
next rail. Among the countries expected 
to participate are Egypt, France, Ni- 
geria, Austria, Slovenia, Japan, Bosnia, 
the US and Belgium. 


Olympics 

countdown 


The last 100 days 

NINETY -nine days and 2300 miles (4,000 kil- 
ometres) 1 their destination, America's 
Olympic leaders last week began their final 
preparations for the Atlanta Games. 

Flame by train 

A SPECIALLY -built train car that will carry 
the Olympic flame for foe first time by rail re- 
ceived a final polish last week by workers pre- 
paring it for a 3300 mile journey from Yuma, 
Arizona, to Chicago. The Cauldron car, con- 
structed in four months on a 60-foot (18 me- 
tre) flat car, will carry the flame as part of the 
1996 Olympic Torch Relay. It will be pulled 
by two specially-built locomotives on a 42-city 
whistle- stop tour. 

The train trip begins 30 April in Yuma and 
ends 3 June in Chicago. The propane-fuelled 
flame will be carried between rail segments 
and from Chicago to Atlanta by torchbcarers 
using other modes of transportation, including 
bicycle, canoe, steamboat and horseback. •* 

Gone with the wind 

THE HOUSE where Margaret Mitchell wrote 
“Gone with the wind" will be completely re- 
built in time for the Olympic Games in At- 
lanta, Georgia, by the building’s owner, Daim- 
ler-Benz. It will be opened to the public on 30 
June. 

Daimler-Benz bas budgeted S43 million for 
foe reconstruction of foe house which was al- 
most completely destroyed in a 1994 fird. 
Company officials said the rebuilding would 
be completed in time for the Olympic Games, 
which start 19 July in the city where Mitchell 
wrote her worldwide bestseller about foe 
American Civil War. 

The facade of the house on Peachtree Street 
will be true to foe tura-of-foe-century southern 
American architectural style. The rest of thf 
house wjll be used for offices and exhibits, al- 
though the room where Mitchell did her writ- 
ing is to be restored. 

During the Olympics, Daihnrr-Benz will use 
the bouse for an exhibit on “Art and Mobility" 
celebrating 1 10 years of the automobile. Cars 
from various decades will be exhibited along 
with pictures from the “Cars" series by the late 
pop artist, Andy WarboL 

Peace Corps ease 

MORE than 500 former Peace Corps vol- 
unteers will help ease a concern for Olympic 
officials, who had worried they might not havi 
enough volunteer, translators at the Games 
Through their combined knowledge, foe Peace 
Corps members are fluent in 200 language? 
and dialects. 

Bad design 

ATLANTA Olympic organisers have sued the 
designers of the Olympic stadium for six mil- 
lion dollars in response to foe firm's four mil- 
lion dollar lawsuit against organisers for un- 
paid overtime. 

Three million dollars in repairs are being 
conducted to prevent sags and cracks in foe 
$230 million stadium, with safety a concern in 
the wake of a toppled light tower that killed a 
steelworker last year. 

Organisers said the designers’ team “is ex- 
clusively liable for this tragedy" and made 
“hundreds of design errors". It also claims foe 
designers knew of flaws two weds before foe 
mishap but did nothing”. Designers blame 
“complete chaos” by the organisers for the 
mishap and 47,600 unpaid overtime hours. 

Final drill 

SECURITY officials are preparing for this 
week's three-day drill, a final effort to make 
certain all anti-terrorist plans are in place and 
working well. Federal troops are taking part in 
a crucial training test next week, and thou* 
sands of agents from foe FBI and CIA will 
join state and local police in safeguarding the 
centennial Olympics. 

Compiled by 

Nashwa Abdcf-Tawab 
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Women’s soccer upsurge 

IT HAS been a 
busy period for 
Egypt's women's 
soccer team. Inas 
Mazfaar reports. 

The country’s na- 
tional women's 
team recently 
played two friendly 
matches againsr 
Switzerland’s Bern 
team, foe first of 
which was played 
at Al-Batros village 
m Hurghada. The 
match was played 
under the auspices 
of Hurghada’s new 
governor, who sent 
buses to transport 
students from near- phofo: Salah Ibrahim 

by schools to enable them to attend the match. For the Egyptian 
women's team, amid throngs of cheering spectators, foe match end- 
ed in triumph, with them trouncing their Swiss counterparts 6-1 . 

The. second match was played in Cairo, as part of foe festivities 
surrounding the celebration of foe Giza Govemorate’s national day. 
The match was held in the Tersana Stadium and attracted hundreds 
of fins. This time, the Swiss held off the Egyptian onslaught and 
managed 10 tie foe match 3-3. 

Sahar El-Hawary. who is responsible for organising and over- 
seeing the women’s football matches in Egypt, said that she was 
happy with die results of both matches. El-Hawary added foot the 
main aim of these matches, training the women's team by exposing 
the players to strong foreign teams, was more than realised. 

“We are approaching an important period in foe near future and 
have to train harder in order to enter the African qualification 
matches for the upcoming World Cup, scheduled to be held in three 
years," she said. “The team needs to train and gain more ex- 
perience. as well as learn not to fear or underestimate their op- 
ponents." 

This week the women’s team is p art icipa tin g in a joint training 
camp with the Swiss team. Basle. The camp is being held at foe Al- 
Batros village in Hurghada, under foe supervision of Kamel Abu- 
A1L vice-president of the Swiss Neuch8tel team. 
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Telephone numbers of 
EGYPT AIR offices in 
governorates: 


Aba Simbei Sales Office 


Alexandria Offices: RmA 

4833357-48*778 

deem 

58840465434 

Airport Office 

42184644227818-4288374261)81 

Aswan Office; 

3158HM4 

Airport Office 

488317488568 

Assart Office 

323151-32271 1-324606-329487 

Mascara Office: 

363978-363733 

Office 

4435)1/4 

Airport Office 

442883443597 

femafia Office 

328937-0199*221951/2-328936 

Lew Office 

388589/1/28/4 

Airport Office 

3865OTA 

Laxor Office break: 

382368 

Mara Matron Office: 

9343)8 

McnrtfaOSke(S^BEIKora); 

233392-233523-233522 

New My Office: 

088061695 

Port Said Office 

224I2M2S7U26921 

Port Said Office Iamb 

238833-239978 

ShamBSfceikb Office 

6683(4406469 

Aiport Office: 

616468 

Taba Office 

668/538911538911 

Direct: 

5783626 

Tanta Office 

311756/3(1789 

Marik Office 

34K2»49S3tn 


Edited by Inas Mazhar 
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llevine #JSouba: 

Glitz at 



opera 


Neither sinking ship nor nuclear 
disaster. What then? Tiger lily, not 
camellia. Say no, so she does it 


Nevine Alluuba i> .1 v-ingcr. a- ev cn unc knows. Like mans 
singers she luoks impressive • — bien phuiiec. At limes, she 
has a "don't tunic lor. cImm 1 ” cxprexximi. So much the boi- 
ler: as :i rule familiarities are not cncnuruuvd by singers. js 
they are of a race thji occupies .1 wry special place in our 
crazy celebrity -beM'lied Mieicvv. Their once exalted posi- 
tion has been eroded by almost any show -bird of paradise 

with a saleable exterior. The media lias removed the aura 
and the halo from around them but put back norhijte. ex- 
cept |n'is>ibl> a yiMid aesthetic denial job in their place. 
Talk-show tactics do not fit opera singers. They jrc an en- 
dangered species: recording has helped but demoted them. 

The hie groups who run the record business splash around 
the word "diva". 

In the word tils almost any thine — lady jjvelin 

throwers at the Olympics, mud- wrestlers, fame-hedr.it! yled 
royals, even Monte Carlo itself has become a diva. Diva 
Junk Land is dumpland and holds anything saleable. 

limv then ts the tightrope ro be walked by a singer of 
quality such as Allouba'." What vs a singer — Ivwv does she 
become a Jit j? The gods arrange it: a question of talent, 
brains, cunning and the chances of destiny. Scandal and a 
travel -baa full of life agonies with the exterior safety level 
of an army tank with which to survive it all. 

There goes the diva. In other ago. we all stood up as she 
passed. Melba uj« one at Jo. ami could have been the 
queen of France. Temina jnd Milanov were hum divas. Callas. 
who started out as Gary Cooper but with mure poundage, ended 
in the same shades as Manly n Monrut. without voice or career. 
She was the Helen ot her own Trojan war and rude to destruction 
through the llame of her special apocalypse by kicking the whole 
diva business to pieces. Just a second — wasn't this supposed to 
be about Nevine AlinubaV So where is she in ail this dusk of the 

div as 1 .’ 

She's here and there: she's a singer. Call she ever be a diva’. 1 it 
depends. She has the look-., rhe character and some of the wings 
necessary. Docs she occupy rhe exact moment in her own his- 
torical tunc - .’ And the voice'.’ Is it capable of diva- hoodV Does she 
even want any of it." Where's the .scandal, where the conniving 
multitudes hanging onto their CDs for signatures’.’ Is she about to 
run off with an amis dealer, kicking away marriage and children’.’ 
She can run away from almost anything except lime, and of 
course fame cannot be bought. It's all accidental, like a sinking 
ship or a nuclear disaster. And Allouha is neither. And rhe v u ice. 
have you forgotten the voice’.’ 

No. it is a peculiar voice, like Peter Pears. It is capable of very 
strange things. 

Who are you talking to. 1 

Myself, like all operatic psycho-paths. 

We must begin at the beginning. So she sings. So do lots of 
people. Why not get on to politics, sex and ears — rhe know- 
where-you-are things and leave theological aspects of singing 10 
the encyclopaedias. Because Nevine Allouba has reached' a Tan- 
gential departure point in her career as a singer, which is ex- 
citing. She inv ites conjecture because she is good and original. 




Nevine Allouba: Whatever she sings, there is clarity, 
style and a quick perception of what the music needs. 
The word, the meaning, come first, the rhythm always 


She v\j> bom in England of an Egyptian father and a hulf- 
Lngli.dt mother, educated here in the English mission college in 
Cairo, .tang and played the pijnu j> a child. Later she went to Ma- 
dame Olga Y;i>.<i lor ni.ino study and ro the conservatoire for mu- 
sic ami voice She uurkctl with \abila Lrian and V julelte Makkur. 

She SJng here m concerts but >he was never a soubrelle-lype. 
even as a teenager, and her voice, though light, has always had a 
curious dark, vibrating tone which, when needed, can be very 
ihov ing in opera 

She has her doctoral qualifications in music and the teaching of 
singing. Her travels have taken her to Germany and the Hamburg 
nperu where she was a member of the chorus. She listened to and 
Mud icJ w ith the great Wagnerian soprano Birgit Nilsson in class- 
es and finally began intense work with Professor Ena Thiessen. 
This professor, noted for her slurp tongue, exalted standards 3iid 
punishing demands 011 her chosen pupils, thinks very highly of 
Allouba and sees exciting vistas ahead for her. 

A> singer. Nevine Mfouha. apart from voice jnd musicality. 
has the girt of languages. She speaks and sinus tluenrly in Ger- 
man. French. Italian. English and Arabic. She is vcrsaiilc: from 
pup through Gershwin and Cole Porter, she travels to Schubert. 
Brahm.s and Hugo Wolf — and bey und into the twentieth cen- 
tury. She does better than the visitors in the soprano pan of Bee- 
thoven's Ninth Symphony. Whatever she sings Handel or 
Murrart — there i-* clarity, style and a quick perception of what 
the music needs. The manner is the singer, it is said. For this 
young Egyptian soprano shows a remarkable feeling for the word 
and the form. She never merely stands and delivers, even in con- 
cert. The word, the meaning, come first so even in music lying 



outside her preferred range, she gives a feeling of security and al- 
most practicality. So the rhythm is always firm, and the tempo, 
what is written. She is not given to mannerisms, and goes to her 
business like the professional manager of a department store. She 
gives the notes and the narrative. If this sounds official, she is a 
bit of a boss. The manners are perfect, the walking to and fro im- 
posing, and the intelligence behind it all puts her in the chair and 
in control. 

Some >ay she knows too much. Can you. about singing? Some 
say she cannot sing ar all and shuuld have stayed with acting. Her 
parents have always been a strong support. Her mother wants her 
to choose for herself. Allouba chose early to be an actress. The 
spoken theatre thrills her. the living-in and being someone else, 
then, vvhen the whole show is over, skipping oft' home to children 
— and being someone else again. And going on and on being 
someone else, and where is Nevine Allouba in all this? 

Early on they found the voice. She decided, large or small, high 
or low. to go beyond talking to singing, because singing should 
be talking, with added vibrations. No one has ever questioned her 
intelligence, but often doubted the voice. With her drive towards 
drama and transformation she could never have stayed in Ba- 
roque or concert work. She needed a theatre and all its hassle and 
tension. She thrives on stress. It positively lifts her. Like bal- 
lerinas, singers seem to need stress to activate themselves prop- 
erly. And costume — rag or glitz, it's all part of being Tosca or 
the quirky lady whom the Moor strangles at the end of Otello. 
She never had to change her mind, she changed her voice and the 
plans she had for it. Again, some say it is a light voice, a voice 
for early music and small iieder. She says no. She says Marie in 
M inert* and Elsa the thoroughly mixed-up heroine of Wagner's 
Lohengrin, these are where she wishes to go. Controversy. Hands 
rise in protest. But Allouba drives on. 

Tnmain — Violetta. She can never do it. 

So she did it — a very interesting Traviata. more Balzac's 
Splendent- ef mLserc dv court isan, more Esther Gobsek than any 
fragile lady. She was a tiger lily, not a camellia. Allouba is inter- 
esting because she is a living proof of Lilli Lehmann's mighty 
sayings that it is all hard work, dedication and sacrifice. 

She' more or less retired from singing to take on motherhood, 
problem number one for a singer. She had two boys, five and 
three: the static period of singing to the baby is now passing and 
the active — travel and struggling, taking on her career — begins 
again. Allouba feds she must try somewhere to justify herself — 
she is studying. Desdemcna in Otello heads the lisL 

Her feeling for the German repertory which suits her voice 
presents problems at the Cairo opera. The history' of opera — 
pre-war. golden and grandiose — and the present, austere and 
strictly cash-limited — has always been Italian. Her vocal style, 
therefore, is constricted to types and characters that give her no 
chance to show her true talents. The Cairo Opera seems not to 
venture the risk of local singers in unknown operas. The audience 
for any opera at all is restricted here to the point of invisibility, so 
who will come to see Bluebeard's Castle of Bartok with Red a El- 
Wakil and Nevine Allouba in the leading roles, and El-Sacdi con- 
ducting? Spin the wheel. 

Cairo has its Byzantine past, and one thing left behind is its tal- 
ent for gossip. Cairo t\ gossip, like Vienna. What this city lacks 
in public publicity i-s almost compensated for by its talent for 
spinning beautiful rales. Exciting. Never go into the forest if you 
are afraid of the computers. Allouba adores the closet aspect. She 


protruding out from the sheet. The dark hair was scraped back 
from the face and covered to keep the powder that was being ap- 


plied to the profile from dusting the face. There she was, be- 
headed by the sheet the head sricking up formidably, the profile 
tilled insolently backwards — Allouba. an empress in a balloon, 
like a dream woman by Fellini — very much so because she start- 
ed to laugh carefully as the make-up crew were richening the cy- 
clamen eye-shadow and the moon-gleam flush across the cheek 
line of the face. She remained statue-calm, but shaking with 
laughter. Through pursed lips: "Hope you got the ticket 1 left at 
the entrance. Mind, it's cold down there." They closed her off 
from public view by the sweep of another curtain, this one not so 
white. 

A big lady with a cyclamen-coloured head at the tip of a tri- 
angular white sheet. The smile was sweet, imperturbable, en- 
igmatic. There was Allouba on her way. Bernard Shaw, who cer- 
tainly knew, said all singers sbould live to be 200 years old 
because it took that much time to make a great one. 

And Nevine Allouba is still on her wayT taking on the challenge 
and the negative questions. 


Profile by David Blake 




by Madame Sosostris 


** There’s just enough space this week for me to tell you about a 
very special party I attended, the likes of which you don't come 
across often. My friend Utah Shafik (far right in photo L who has 
been known to turn hovels into dream Iwmcs. entertained 200 se- 
lect guest? in a magnificent historic house in Darb El-Labhana 
last week. 1 have never pretended to be 3 spring chicken, and so 1 
can confess that I did dine there often when Che artist IVfilo was 
playing ho»t in the *50s and 



'60s. At «:mc point, the old 
stone walls resounded with the 
voices of art celebrities such as 
InjI Aflatoun. Georges He- 
nain and many others. One of 
its Hours was unee occupied by 
the late renowned architect 
Hass an Faihi. and it is known 
that anybody who was some- 
body at the time sooner or later 
found his or her way to the fa- 
mous house near the Citadel. 
Now it has an Agha Khan con- 
nection. because it is currently 
being leased by iny good 
friend, his sun Sadruddin. and 
this ia how I found myself sam- 
pling the most extraordinary 
buffet, inspired and personally 
supervised by Ma.xie Makh- 

louf himself. While my good 

friend and colleague Fayza 
Nassau and I were stuffing 
ourselves with delicious hois 
d'uanrus filled with various 
exotic ingredients, we shook 
hands with Foreign Minister 
Amr Moussa. (.second from 
right in pholut his wife Leila 
and charming daughter Haitya. 
as well as French Ambassador 
Patrick Lecltxq (far left in 
photo i and Maxie's lovely 
wife Mona < second from left in 
photo 1 . 1 tried to avoid Alaa 
Gbeita in case he advised me 
that it was lime I visited him in 
his surgery for some highly 
needed "cosmetic surgery", but 
he was so enraptured by the 
cheese platters that he didn't 
even nonce me. 
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is well-strung for full sound impact, and not the Lucrezia Borgia 
whom gossip supposes. She’s too humourous. She manages best 
with laughter. She’s jolly. 

Sbe says she is not much interested in virtues and commenda- 
tions. Previous articles have done all this. She knows her life and 
career are at a crossroads — she knows the strange appeal of her 
voice has yet to grow and develop into an instrument tough 
enough to do battle with the "heavies" she wills herself to at- 
tempt So she is an adventuress, one of those who will indeed 
take the leap — into glory, she laughs, and not a flop. 

Thunderclap Allouba takes the plunge. Why not plunge into 
The Rosenkavafier with the marsehallin os well as Octavian, the 
boy she loves, a dusky soprano? Why not? 

Allouba starts to talk. "There are two parts 1 love the most to 
be given me in heaven in recompense for good deeds on earth: 
Veroi’s Lady Macbeth and Richard Strauss's Salome" — general 
gasps: both roles are killers. But Nevine Allouba has great pow- 
ers of transformation. For singing she has a voice of coloured rin- 
tinambufations. Such voices do exist. Leonie Rysanek is one. Al- 
louba needs a special person who will set her destiny into a 
rainbow-shaped career. 

Voices are not violins or pianos. They have a uniqueness spe- 
cial to a mind, a heart and a living body. These people need to be 
thrust into a position of action. They are mostly extremely’ vulner- 
able. Allouba needs this push, the materia] is there, and she even 
looks right 

One cold winter night in Cairo, someone who knows her as an 
artist went on a visit to the huge Balloon Theatre to see her be tire 
the performance. It had been raining. Theatre and surroundings 


were properly wet and unpleasant. Allouba was playing the role 
of the Empress Eugenic. Other actors and theatre workers wire 


passing in and out of the stage door. The place smelled wet, «'5cr- 
populated — and of theatre. Allouba? Yes. up the stairs, along the 
passage to the end. The stairs are sloppy and dangerous. She's 
there on the end on a dais in a lean-to room like a circus changing 
place. Nevine Allouba. draped in a barber's white sheet pulled 
tightly over her upper body, right to the neck, leaving the head 
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